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INTRODUCTION 


These  Standards  have  been  developed  as  a guide  to  both  those  who 
are  actively  engaged  in  offering  a group  program  of  Day  Care  to  chil- 
dren and  parents,  and  to  those  who  contemplate  undertaking  such 
projects. 

Since  “Standards”  imply  an  optimum  of  achievement,  it  is  not  ex- 
pected that  each  Day  Nursery  or  Child  Care  Center  (hereafter  referred 
to  in  the  Standards  as  “Day  Care  Center”)  will,  necessarily,  be  able  to 
meet  all  of  these  suggested  goals  in  the  same  manner  nor  at  the  same 
rate  of  speed.  However,  it  is  hoped  that  all  Centers  will,  after  carefully 
studying  these  Standards,  re-evaluate  their  particular  situations  in  light 
of  the  material  contained  herein,  and  that,  as  a result  of  the  completeness 
of  the  content,  they  will  be  able  to  move  forward  steadily  toward  the 
goals  set  forth. 

It  has  been  felt  by  those  who  have  worked  on  the  development  of 
these  Standards,  that  it  was  not  sufficient  to  merely  state  goals  without 
giving,  or  attempting  to  give,  some  of  the  basic  philosophy  involved  as 
well  as  specific  and  logical  reasons  why  such  goals  are  desirable.  Thus, 
the  materials  contained  in  the  pages  to  follow  constitute,  in  truth,  a 
real  handbook  for  Day  Care  Centers. 

Since  any  extensive  materials  such  as  are  contained  herein  must,  of 
necessity,  be  gathered  from  as  wide  and  varied  sources  as  possible  if 
thev  are  to  be  of  real  value,  it  is  fitting  that  recognition  be  given  to 
those  groups  and  individuals  who  helped  to  make  these  Standards  pos- 
sible. The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Philadelphia  Association  for 
Nursery  Education  reviewed  the  Standards  from  approximately  fourteen 
different  states  and  drew  up  the  framework  for  the  Standards.  The 
Directors  of  the  Philadelphia  Association  of  Day  Nurseries  reviewed 
all  suggestions  submitted  and  endeavored  to  incorporate  them  into  the 
final  draft.  The  Department  of  Welfare  is  deeply  grateful  to  these 
organizations  as  well  as  to  the  following:  Mrs.  Yetta  Shapiro,  former 
Supervisor  of  Day  Nursery  Casework,  Jewish  Family  Service  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  Miss  Kathryn  Auchey,  Caseworker  for  the  Associated  Day 
Care  Service  of  Philadelphia — for  the  sections  on  “Parent-Center  Rela- 
tionships” and  “Admissions”  ; Dr.  Florence  Marcus,  Chief  of  the  Division 
of  Maternal  and  Preschool  Service  of  the  Pittsburgh  Department  of 
Health  and  the  York  Department  of  Health  for  their  review  and  assist- 
ance on  the  section  on  “Health  and  Nutrition” ; Mr.  Robert  Ross,  Chief 
of  the  Buildings  Division  of  the  State  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry 
for  review  and  suggestions  on  “Plant  and  Equipment” ; Miss  Esther 
Mason  of  the  Department  of  Early  Childhood  and  Elementary  Educa- 
tion of  Temple  LTniversity  for  her  suggestions  on  equipment  and  review 
of  the  section  on  “Program”  ; and  to  all  of  the  staffs  and  Board  members 
of  the  Day  Nurseries  in  the  Commonwealth  who  made  so  many  valuable 
suggestions  and  criticisms. 
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PLANT  AND  EQUIPMENT 


I.  LOCATION 

A.  A Day  Care  Center  should  be  located  in  a residential  district  rather 
than  in  proximity  to  the  mother’s  place  of  employment  to  avoid  the 
necessity  for  transporting  children  long  distances  on  crowded  public 
conveyances. 

1.  Area  to  be  served  should  be  carefully  surveyed  to  determine  the 
continuing  need  for  Day  Care  services. 

2.  A walk  of  from  4-6  blocks  is  about  the  most  that  should  be 
expected  of  preschool  children.  In  some  cases  it  will  probably 
be  necessary  for  some  children  to  use  public  conveyance  to  reach 
the  Center,  and,  in  such  cases,  the  Center  should  be  so  located 
as  to  be  easily  accessible  to  adequate  transportation  facilities. 

B.  The  building  used  for  a Day  Care  Center  should  be  preferably  so 
located  that  the  area  to  be  served  is  not  bisected  by  a dangerous  or 
unprotected  traffic  artery  or  rairoad.  The  immediate  location 
should  be  free  from  health  hazards  such  as : 

1.  Inordinate  noises 

2.  Excessive  amounts  of  smoke  or  dust 

3.  Proximity  of  warehouses,  garages,  factories,  dry  cleaning 
plants  or  other  hazardous  occupancy. 

C.  The  Day  Care  Center  should  have  easy  accessibility  to  schools,  hos- 
pitals and  clinics. 

II.  GENERAL  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  AND  SAFETY 

A.  Each  Center  must  conform  in  building,  equipment,  fire  protection, 
sanitation  and  safety  devices  to  the  laws  of  the  Commonwealth  and 
to  the  ordinances  of  city,  borough  or  township  in  which  it  is  located. 
1.  Yearly  inspections  by  state  and  (or)  local  authorities  are  man- 
datory and  are  requested  each  year  by  the  State  Department  of 
Welfare  directly  to  the  proper  authorities  involved.  Copies  of 
the  reports  of  these  safety  and  sanitation  inspections  are  to  be 
on  file  in  the  office  of  the  State  Department  of  Welfare  on  or 
before  August  1st  of  each  year. 

B.  Wherever  possible,  it  is  highly  desirable  that  Centers  be  located  in 

quarters  which  are  exclusively  for  the  use  of  the  Center.  However, 
Centers  may  not  be  housed  in  buildings  which  contain  other  activi- 
ties of  a hazardous  nature. 

C.  The  building  should  be  adapted  to  the  type  of  work  which  is  carried 
on  there. 

D.  A one  or  two  story  building  is  preferable.  First  floor  rooms  are 
preferred  for  preschool  children.  Where  second  floors  are  used  by 
the  children,  they  must  have  sufficient  exits  and  be  equipped  with 
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fire  escapes  of  the  type  recommended  by  the  safety  authorities,  unless 
so  constructed  as  to  provide  other  means  approved  by  the  authori- 
ties for  safe  and  quick  egress. 

E.  No  room  used  for  the  care  of  children  should  be  so  located  that  the 
floor  or  any  of  the  four  sides  of  the  room  is  more  than  three  feet 
(3  feet)  below  the  surface  of  the  ground  surrounding  the  building. 
Where  any  portion  of  the  floor  or  four  sides  is  below  ground  level 
(up  to  three  feet  in  depth),  such  rooms  must  be  completely  free 
from  dampness,  warm,  and  must  receive  sufficient  sunshine.  It  is 
desirable  that  windows  be  so  located  that  children  can  look  out. 

F.  Buildings,  grounds  and  equipment  must  be  kept  in  good  repair  at 
all  times. 

G.  Appropriate  safeguards  must  be  provided  for : 

1.  Low  windows — Suggested  that  three  or  four  thin  iron  bars  be 
placed  horizontally  across  the  outside  of  the  outer  frame  and 
protecting  the  lower  portion  of  the  window. 

2.  Open  stairwells — these  are  seldom  approved  by  the  fire  author- 
ities, but  where  they  are,  they  should  be  protected  by  sturdy 
partitions  or  other  means,  high  enough  above  the  railings  to 
prevent  children  from  climbing  over. 

3.  Steam  pipes — such  pipes  should  be  covered  by  an  asbestos  cov- 
ering, or  otherwise  protected  by  a heavy  wire  “fence”  which  is 
sufficiently  far  out  from  the  pipe  to  protect  children  from  direct 
contact  with  the  pipes. 

4.  Radiators — all  radiators  should  be  protected  either  by  radiator 
enclosures  as  recommended  by  safety  experts,  or  by  heavy  wire 
screens  far  enough  out  from  the  radiator  to  prevent  children 
from  direct  contact  with  the  radiator. 

5.  Stairways — should  always  be  kept  in  good  repair — free  from 
litter,  etc.  They  must  be  well  lighted.  Wherever  young  children 
use  the  stairs,  balustrades  should  be  high  enough  to  prevent  chil- 
dren from  climbing  or  bending  over,  and  low  hand  railings  (at 
child  height)  should  be  provided.  Where  children  have  access 
to  the  top  of  stairs  (6  or  more  steps),  a sturdy  gate  of  sufficient 
height  should  be  provided  across  the  top  of  the  stairs. 

H.  Electrical  wiring  must  have  been  installed  in  accordance  with 
national,  state  and  (or)  Local  Electrical  Codes  and  should  be  in- 
spected periodically  to  insure  proper  insulation  and  protection  from 
fire  hazards. 

1.  Open  electrical  outlets  should  be  protected  by  special  type  cov- 
erings so  that  children  cannot  insert  any  foreign  objects  therein. 

I.  Children  should  not  have  access  to  dangerous  machines  such  as : 
mangles ; power  driven  wishing  machines,  wringers,  etc. 

J.  Safety  protection  must  be  provided  where  there  are  open  cisterns, 
wells,  ditches,  quarries,  fish  ponds,  and  other  places  dangerous  to 
the  children  of  the  ages  under  care. 

K.  Closets  or  chests  where  medicines,  poisons,  garden  tools,  knives,  etc., 
are  stored  must  be  kept  locked  and  completely  inaccessible  to  the 
children. 
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L.  Each  floor  used  by  the  children  shall  have  at  least  two  separate 
exits — preferably  at  opposite  ends  of  the  building.  Exits  should  be 
ample  in  size  and  all  doors  must  swing  outward  in  the  direction  of 
exit  travel. 

M.  Great  care  should  be  taken  to  insure  that  there  are,  in  the  building, 
no  dead  ends  or  pockets  that  could  trap  children  in  an  emergency. 

N.  Each  floor  of  the  Center  building  should  be  equipped  with  fire  ex- 
tinguishers of  the  type  as  recommended  by  the  national,  state  or 
local  safety  officers.  These  extinguishers  must  be  refilled  at  regular 
intervals  as  specified  by  the  safety  officer  and  should  bear  dearly 
labeled  tags  stating  last  date  of  refill.  Staff  members  (all)  should 
be  instructed  in  the  correct  use  of  these  extinguishers. 

III.  HYGIENE  AND  SANITATION 

A.  Floors,  in  rooms  used  by  children,  should  be  smooth,  resilient,  easily 
cleaned  and  warm.  Washable  floor  coverings  are  good  if  inlaid  or 
of  a complete  wall  to  wall  type  so  that  there  is  no  danger  of  dirt  or 
refuse  becoming  lodged  under  the  covering. 

B.  Buildings  must  be  kept  free  from  dampness,  and  cellars  or  base- 
ments should  be  clean,  dry  and  well  white-washed  or  painted  at  all 
times.  Cellars  or  basements  should  be  paved  with  concrete  or  brick. 

C.  Each  room  and  all  parts  of  the  premises  must  be  kept  scrupulously 
clean,  reasonably  neat,  well  ventilated  and  free  from  foul,  stale  or 
musty  odors,  and  free  from  all  accumulations  of  dirt  and  rubbish. 

D.  Buildings  must  be  kept  free  from  flies,  rodents  and  other  vermin  at 
all  times. 

1.  Windows  and  doors  should  be  screened  from  April  to  November. 

a.  All  screens  should  be  so  installed  and  reinforced  as  to  pre- 
vent easy  dislocation. 

b.  Screen  doors  must  also  swing  outward  in  direction  of  exit 
travel. 

E.  All  walls  and  ceilings  should  be  so  finished  as  to  be  readily  washable. 
Heavy  draperies,  upholstered  furniture,  carpets  or  other  articles 
that  hold  the  dust  do  not  belong  in  rooms  used  by  children.  Walls 
and  ceilings  should  be  light  in  color,  restful  to  the  eyes,  free  from 
glare. 

1.  Rooms  must  not  be  swept  or  dusted  while  occupied  by  the  chil- 
dren. 

h.  Furniture  and  play  equipment  should  be  of  the  type  which  is  easily 
washed,  and  washing  of  same  should  be  frequent  enough  to  insure 
the  maximum  of  cleanliness. 

1.  Paints  used  on  small  play  equipment  and  toys  must  be  lead  free. 

G.  Garbage  and  sewage  disposal  must  be  adequate  and  must  meet  all 
requirements  of  state  and  local  Health  authorities. 

1.  Garbage  receptacles,  covered  tightly  and  of  adequate  size,  must 
be  provided  and  the  contents  should  be  removed  from  the  im- 
mediate premises  daily.  Receptacles  should  be  washed  and 
scalded  after  each  emptying. 
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IV.  HEATING  AND  VENTILATION 

A.  The  heating  equipment  must  be  sufficient  to  insure  and  maintain  a 
temperature  of  between  68  and  70  degrees  at  the  child's  level  in 
each  room.  Sleeping  rooms  may  be  slightly  cooler  provided  adequate 
pads  and  covering  are  used. 

1.  Heating  apparatus  must  be  enclosed  by  fireproof  walls  and 
ceiling. 

2.  All  containers  for  ashes  must  be  of  metal. 

3.  Rooms  used  by  children  should  be  equipped  with  thermometers 
placed  no  higher  than  three  (3)  feet  from  the  floor  so  that  the 
temperatures  can  be  regulated  and  gauged  at  the  child’s  level 
rather  than  the  adult’s. 

4.  The  use  of  kerosene  or  gas  heaters  in  children’s  rooms  is  defi- 
nitely not  acceptable.  Neither  should  gas  be  used  for  illumi- 
nation in  any  rooms  used  by  children. 

B.  Provision  for  adequate  ventilation  should  be  made,  either  by  a ven- 
tilating system  or  by  windows  which  can  be  opened  from  the  top 
directly  outside  to  insure  a constant  supply  of  fresh  air.  Circulation 
of  air  must  be  sufficient  for  comfort  and  yet  not  cause  chilling 
drafts. 

1.  Every  room  used  for  child  caring  purposes  should  have  one  or 
more  windows  (minimum)  opening  upon  a public  thorough- 
fare, a yard,  or  a court  not  less  than  10  feet  in  depth  and  ex- 
tending the  length  or  width  of  the  building, 
a.  Ventilation  by  window  gravity  includes : 

( 1 ) deflectors 

(2)  radiators  under  the  windows 

C.  There  should  be  an  allowance  of  at  least  300  cubic  feet  of  air  space 
per  child  in  playrooms  and  sleeping  rooms.  This  cubic  footage  is 
figured  by  width,  depth,  and  length  of  the  room.  For  further  clari- 
fication, refer  to  section  on  Room  Facilities  and  space  requirements. 

V.  LIGHTING— NATURAL  AND  ARTIFICIAL 

A.  The  light  in  rooms  used  by  the  children  should  be  evenly  distrib- 
uted and  should  be  regulated  according  to  needs. 

B.  When  artificial  light  is  used,  the  source  of  light  should : 

1.  Be  enclosed  in  diffusing  glassware 

2.  Be  such  that  it  does  not  shine  directly  into  the  eyes  of  children 

3.  Be  such  as  can  be  regulated 

C.  Intensity  of  light  should,  if  possible,  be  measured  by  a light  meter 
and  the  intensity  should  be  at  least  equal  to  20  foot  candles  in  the 
lightest  part  of  playroom,  isolation  room,  office,  examination  room, 
reception  room  and  kitchen. 

1.  In  bathrooms,  on  stairways  and  landings,  in  corridors,  coatrooms 
and  at  exits,  light  should  be  equal  to  at  least  4 foot  candles 
in  intensity. 

2.  In  closets  and  storerooms,  intensity  should  be  equal  to  at  least 
2 foot  candles  (on  vertical  plane  of  the  shelving). 
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D.  No  room  used  by  children  for  play,  eating  or  sleeping  should  be 
without  at  least  two  windows  which  receive  enough  light  during 
the  daytime  use  of  the  rooms  to  insure  adequate  light  in  all  parts 
of  the  room  without  the  use  of  artificial  lighting  (except  in  case  of 
dark,  gloomy  days).  There  should  be  a ratio  of  at  least  1 to  5 
between  windows  and  floor  area. 

1.  Shades  of  some  type  should  be  provided  at  windows  so  that  the 
amount  of  glare  can  be  regulated  and  kept  at  a minimum. 

2.  In  toilet  rooms,  particularly,  it  is  important  that,  for  some  por- 
tion of  the  day  at  least,  the  rooms  receive  direct  sunlight  from 
the  windows. 

VI.  WATER  SUPPLY 

A.  The  source  of  the  water  supply  must  be  of  an  approved  type.  If 
water  is  obtained  from  sources  other  than  an  approved  public  sys- 
tem, it  is  mandatory  that  the  water  be  tested  and  approved  by  the 
State  Department  of  Health. 

B.  Drinking  facilities  should  be  easily  accessible  to  playrooms,  play- 
ground, etc.  If  drinking  fountains  are  used,  they  should  be  of  the 
angle- jet  type  (water  coming  from  side  rather  than  center)  ; they 
should  be  18"  in  height  and  there  should  be  one  to  every  25  children. 
1.  For  preschool  children  a drinking  fountain  is  not  very  satis- 
factory and  it  is  difficult  for  small  children  to  obtain  sufficient 
quantities  of  water  at  a time.  Thus,  for  this  group,  individual 
cups  are  preferable.  The  common  drinking  cup  is  absolutely 
forbidden. 

C.  There  should  be  a constant  supply  of  hot  water  available  for  use  by 
the  maintenance  and  professional  staff.  For  the  use  of  the  children 
there  should  be  some  way  of  controlling  the  temperature  of  the 
water  as  it  comes  from  the  faucets. 

VII.  TOILET  AND  WASHING  FACILITIES 

A.  Toilets  and  wash  rooms  should  be  readily  accessible  to  playrooms, 
playground,  sleeping  and  dining  rooms. 

B.  There  should  be  separate  facilities  for  staff.  For  location  of  same, 
refer  to  later  section  on  “Staff  Rest  Rooms.” 

C.  Rooms  used  by  children  should  be  large  enough  to  permit  four  to 
six  children,  under  adult  supervision,  to  use  them  at  one  time. 

1.  There  should  be  separate  toilet  facilities  for  boys  and  girls  of 
school  age.  Toilets  in  these  bathrooms  should  be  separated  by 
partitions  of  at  least  4 feet  in  height. 

D.  Floors  and  walls  should  be  of  tile  or  nonabsorbent  material  which 
is  easily  cleaned. 

E.  Plumbing  should  be  of  the  open  sanitary  type  and  must  be  kept  in 
good  repair. 

1.  If  toilets  are  not  of  the  water-flush  type,  they  must  He  inspected 
and  approved  by  local  or  state  Health  authorities. 
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F.  Wash  bowls  and  toilets  should  be  of  a height  suited  to  the  ages  and 
sizes  of  children  in  care.  When  necessary  to  use  adult  size  fixtures 
for  preschool  children,  wide,  sturdy  platforms  must  be  provided  in 
front  of  fixtures  so  that  children  may  have  access  to  these  with  a 
minimum  of  adult  help. 

G.  1 here  should  be  one  toilet  and  one  stationary  wash  bowl  for  each 
8-10  children  under  six  years  of  age,  and  one  toilet  and  wash  bowl 
for  each  10  - 12  children  of  school  age. 

H.  For  the  young  children,  a small  toilet  seat  is  highly  desirable.  Open 
front  seats  are  preferable  for  all  toilets  and  they  should  be  of  a non- 
absorbent finish  which  may  be  easily  cleaned  and  disinfected. 

1.  Bathrooms  should  be  cleaned  twice  a day — with  special  care 
given  to  toilet  bowls,  floors  around  toilets,  etc. 

I.  Toilets  should  have  hand-flush  valves  with  unbreakable  handles. 
These  handles  should  he  in  easy  reach  of  the  children  so  that  they 
may  be  taught  and  encouraged  to  flush  the  toilet  after  each  use. 

J.  Wash  bowls  should  : 

1.  Be  composed  of  durable  and  easily  cleaned  material. 

2.  Be  equipped  with  hot  and  cold  water  faucets.  The  single  faucet 
which  can  be  used  for  either  hot  or  cold  water  is  preferable  as 
it  permits  a regulation  of  water  temperature  when  children  are 
washing. 

3.  Faucets  should  have  valves  which  permit  washing  in  running 
water. 

4.  Fixtures  should  be  non-corrosive  and  non-breakable. 

K.  In  case  of  children's  “accidents”  some  bathing  facilities  are  desir- 
able such  as  a large,  portable  tub  (scoured  and  disinfected  after 
each  use),  spray,  shower  or  bathtub. 

L.  Hopper  sinks  are  desirable  so  that  water  used  for  mopping  or  other 
cleaning  can  be  easily  emptied.  If  no  such  sinks  are  available,  water 
should  be  emptied  directly  into  the  toilet  bowl  (which  is  washed 
thoroughly  thereafter)  or  down  an  outside  drain — never  into  the 
wash  bowls. 

M.  Further  bathroom  equipment  should  include: 

1.  Individual  towels  and  washcloths  of  a size  easy  to  use  by  the 
particular  age  children  involved.  These  should  be  hung  within 
easy  reach  of  the  children,  but  separate  from  those  articles  of 
any  other  child.  Large  tape  loops  on  ends  or  corners  of  towels 
and  washcloths  plus  large  cuphooks  make  for  easy  hanging  on 
the  part  of  the  children.  They  should  be  hung  not  only  so  that 
the  articles  of  each  child  are  completely  separate,  but  also  so 
that  they  cannot  drip  on  the  articles  of  any  other  child. 

a.  Child’s  name  should  be  clearly  printed  on  or  above  each 
child’s  articles  (for  quick  identification  by  adults),  and  a 
picture,  different  for  each  child,  can  be  used  at  each  place 
so  children  too  young  to  read  can  easily  identify  their  own 
toilet  articles. 

2.  A sanitary  cabinet  with  a good  supply  of  soft,  absorbent  paper 
towels — for  use  of  the  adults,  and  can  he  used  by  children  if 
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there  is  no  possible  way  to  provide  individual  cloth  towels.  A 
waste  paper  can  should  be  placed  conveniently  near  this  towel 
container. 

3.  When  toothbrushes  are  used  by  the  children,  they  must  be 
clearly  marked  with  each  child’s  name,  hung  in  a well-ventilated 
but  dust  free  cabinet — out  of  reach  of  the  children,  and  should 
be  handed  to  each  child  at  the  time  when  he  is  ready  to  use  same. 
The  adult  should  take  the  responsibility  for  seeing  that  brushes 
are  replaced  and  kept  sterile. 

4.  Individual  combs  (large  teeth — pocket  size)  are  recommended 
so  that  children  may  learn  how  to  comb  their  own  hair.  These 
must  be  labeled  with  each  child’s  name  also.  They  may  be  hung 
on  a hook  next  to  those  provided  for  towels  and  washcloths, 
but  extreme  care  should  be  taken  to  insure  that  each  child  uses 
only  his  own  comb.  Combs  should  be  scrubbed  and  sterilized 
routinely  each  week,  and  always  before  being  assigned  to  a 
new  child. 

5.  At  least  one  good-sized  low  mirror  should  be  provided  and  hung 
where  children  may  stand  in  front  without  blocking  any  other 
bathroom  activities.  This  helps  children  to  see  how  to  wash 
faces  and  comb  hair. 

6.  Soap  for  children’s  use  should  be  of  a mild  formula  and  should 
be  cut  into  pieces  which  will  fit  preschool  hands  comfortably. 

7.  An  ample  supply  of  soft,  absorbent  toilet  tissue  should  be  avail- 
able to  each  toilet  and  within  easv  reach  of  the  children. 


VIII.  LAUNDRY  FACILITIES 

A.  Often  it  is  more  satisfactory  and  more  economical  to  have  the  laun- 
dry of  the  Center  sent  out  to  a reputable  commercial  concern.  How- 
ever, some  Centers  may  be  equipped  to  handle  their  own  laundry. 
Where  this  is  true,  the  equipment  should  be  in  good  condition  and 
should  be  equipped  with  all  recommended  safety  devices  to  protect 
the  workers. 

1.  Where  laundry  is  done  at  the  Center,  it  should  be  done  in  accord 
with  the  latest  and  best  scientific  methods — with  proper  regard 
to  approved  sterilization,  water  temperatures,  and  provisions  for 
drying. 

P>.  Even  where  the  general  laundry  is  sent  out,  there  should  be  some 
provision  for  laundry  of  individual  articles  which  have  been  soiled 
and  which  need  immediate  care.  There  should  be  drying  racks  or 
other  provisions  for  hanging  children’s  clothing,  which  has  been 
either  temporarily  rinsed  out.  pending  return  of  the  child’s  parent 
for  actual  laundering,  or  which  has  been  washed  completely  and 
which  is  to  be  used  for  the  child  later  in  the  day.  A folding  wooden 
laundry  rack  kept  in  or  near  the  bathroom  will  be  most  helpful  to 
teachers.  Sometimes  this  same  type  of  rack  can  be  attached  over- 
head or  to  side  walls  in  bathrooms — thus  saving  space. 

C.  Centers  should  furnish  all  linens  used  by  the  children,  and  the  laun- 
dering of  these  should  be  handled  by  the  Center.  It  is  not  advisable 
to  send  linens  and  blankets  home  with  parents  to  be  washed  since 
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home  washing  procedures  may  vary  greatly  and  also  since  it  involves 
a good  deal  of  checking  to  insure  that  all  articles  are  returned  to 
the  Center. 

D.  When  sheets,  blankets  or  pads  have  become  wet,  inadvertently,  and 
are  to  be  changed  and  sent  to  the  laundry,  they  should  be  rinsed  out 
in  clear  water  immediately,  and  then  thoroughly  dried  before  de- 
positing them  in  the  laundry  hamper.  This  will  prevent  unpleasant 
odors  both  in  the  sleeping  room  and  around  the  laundry  hamper. 

IX.  STORAGE  FACILITIES 

A.  Storage  facilities  should  include  : 

1.  A closet  or  storeroom  adjoining  playroom,  or  built-in  and  en- 
closed cupboards,  not  readily  accessible  to  children,  in  the  play- 
room— are  necessary  for  an  orderly  arrangement  and  storage  of 
supplies  and  materials  used  by  teachers  in  connection  with  the 
program. 

2.  Conveniently  located  space  for  storage  of  outdoor  equipment — 
large  enough  so  that  smaller  toys  will  not  be  broken  by  stacking 
or  crowding. 

3.  Conveniently  located  space  for  storage  of  extra  cots,  blankets, 
and  other  sleeping  equipment. 

4.  Storage  space  adjoining  kitchen  for  keeping  canned  goods, 
potatoes,  etc.  Should  be  cool  enough  and  large  enough  so  large 
orders  can  be  handled. 

5.  Storage  space  for  adult  chairs  or  other  equipment  which  may 
be  used  for  group  meetings,  etc. 

6.  Closet  space  for  storing  housekeeping  and  cleaning  supplies 
separate  from  foodstuffs. 

7.  Any  paints,  enamels,  turpentine,  etc.,  used  either  for  craft  work 
or  for  building  maintenance  should  be  kept  in  a separate  metal 
cabinet  at  all  times. 

8.  Closets  or  storage  spaces  shall  not  be  under  or  adjacent  to  stairs, 
(fire  hazard). 

X.  OUTDOOR  PLAY  SPACE 

A.  There  should  be  a minimum  of  65  square  feet  per  child  of  outdoor 
play  space  with  the  desired  space  being  100  square  feet  per  child. 
Where  school  age  children  are  in  care,  provisions  should  also  be 
made  for  the  use  of  regulation  soft  ball  diamond,  volley  ball  or 
badminton  court,  etc.  Space  must  be  such,  also,  that  this  older 
group  can  engage  successfully  in  team  games,  relays,  etc. 

1 . Where  it  is  necessary  to  share  the  playground  between  pre- 
school and  school  age  groups — although  it  is  always  most  de- 
sirable to  have  a separate  playground  for  each  group — great  care 
must  be  taken  to  schedule  the  times  of  use  fairly  so  that  both 
groups  get  adequate  outdoor  play  but  do  not  use  the  grounds 
at  the  same  time. 

2.  The  65  square  feet  minimum  per  child  means  that  for  each  child 
there  must  be  an  area  of  roughly  8'  by  8'  or  its  equivalent.  For 
a group  of  25  children  this  would  mean  that  the  playground 
should  be  approximately  48  ft.  in  length  by  34  ft.  in  width. 
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B.  Playground  should  be  enclosed  in  such  a manner  as  to  prevent  chil- 
dren from  leaving  the  premises  without  proper  supervision.  Gates 
should  be  such  that  they  can  be  fastened  securely  when  children 
are  in  the  yard,  but  shall  not  prohibit  adults  from  easily  entering  or 
leaving  the  playground  when  necessary. 

C.  Surface  of  playground  should  be  of  such  as  to  permit  quick  drying- 
have  a good  drainage — either  by  natural  means  or  by  installation 
of  a drain. 

D.  It  is  highly  desirable  to  have,  at  least,  borders  of  playground  in 
grass  as  well  as  to  have  some  spaces  where  children  may  dig  in  the 
earth.  Where  large  areas  are  grass  covered,  there  should  be  some 
provision  for  concrete  or  cement  (or  other  hard  surface)  runways 
where  wheel  toys  such  as  tricycles  and  wagons  may  be  easily  used. 

E.  There  should  be  a balance  of  sunshine  and  shade  on  the  playground. 
Where  trees  are  not  possible,  some  sort  of  awning  or  shelter  should 
be  provided  to  afford  shade  during  the  summer  months. 

F.  Wherever  possible,  it  is  highly  desirable  that  the  playground  be  so 
arranged  as  to  permit  the  separation  of  widely  divergent  age  groups 
during  outdoor  play.  For  example,  the  sure-footed  and  very  active 
five-year-old  is  hampered  when  he  must  constantly  watch  out  for 
the  two-year-old  and  the  two-year-olcl,  who  is  much  less  nimble 
on  his  feet,  will  be  constantly  in  danger  of  being  knocked  over  or 
interrupted  in  his  activities. 

G.  There  should  be  some  provision  for  water  play  during  the  hot 
summer  months.  For  older  children  overhead  showers  can  be 
used  and  enjoyed.  However,  for  the  young  child  these  are  apt 
to  be  quite  frightening.  Thus,  for  the  preschool  group  a sta- 
tionary circular  water  spray  attached  to  the  hose  and  laid  flat 
on  the  ground  will  prove  much  more  satisfactory.  With  this 
type  of  spray  the  height  of  the  water  can  be  regulated  easily. 
Shallow  wading  pools  are  satisfactory  if  there  is  a constantly 
changing  water  supply.  Tubs  of  water  in  which  toy  boats,  corks, 
etc.,  can  be  floated  by  the  children  also  answer  this  need  for  water 
play. 

H.  Playground  should  be  adjoining  the  Center  building  so  that  toilet 
and  drinking  facilities  are  easily  accessible. 

I.  Roof  garden  playground  may  be  used  if  properly  protected  and  of 
a size  adequate  for  the  number  of  children  involved.  However,  this 
type  of  outdoor  play  space  is  very  expensive  to  set  up  and  is  usually 
not  of  sufficient  size  to  offer  real  group  play  experiences.  Before 
any  consideration  is  given  to  a plan  for  the  use  of  a roof,  the  roof 
itself  must  be  inspected  and  passed  as  to  structural  soundness  and 
safety  by  the  proper  building  inspectors. 

J.  Playground  should  be  kept  free  from  broken  glass,  nails,  litter,  etc. 

XI.  OUTDOOR  EQUIPMENT 

A.  All  equipment  for  outdoor  play  should  be  chosen  carefully  in  terms 
of  the  possibilities  for  adequate  muscular  development,  dramatic 
play,  safety,  durability  and  the  amount  of  space  which  it  will  take 
up  as  compared  to  the  amount  of  usage  which  will  be  given  it. 
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Equipment  must  also  be  selected  from  the  point  of  value  which  it 
may  have  to  the  children  both  for  group  and  play  and  consequently 
developing  social  attitudes,  and  for  individual  play.  All  play  equip- 
ment should  be  such  as  to  stimulate  varied  activity  on  the  part  of 
the  children  and  should  never  be  of  a purely  routine  or  mechanical 
nature. 

B.  Suggested  out  door  equipment : 

1.  Climbing  apparatus — jungle  gym,  ladder  climber,  etc. — low 
enough  to  be  easily  supervised  by  the  adult,  but  high  enough 
to  offer  a real  challenge  to  the  age  groups  for  which  intended. 

2.  Sawhorses — low  and  of  graduate  height — balance  boards — 
cleated  at  ends  and  in  center  so  that  children  may  use  them  as 
see-saws,  ramps,  walking  boards  and  other  constructive  activi- 
ties without  danger  of  boards  slipping  off  the  saw  horses. 

3.  A low  slide  is  desirable,  but  not  absolutely  necessary,  for  the 
preschool  group.  The  young  children  often  prefer  to  make 
their  own  “slides”  from  the  boards  and  saw  horses.  When  a 
regular  slide  is  provided,  it  should  be  low  enough  and  of  a 
gradual  slant  so  that  small  children  may  use  it  independently 
and  yet  with  safety.  Railings  on  either  side  of  the  steps  must 
be  sturdy — slide  must  be  kept  in  good  repair  so  that  it  is  free 
from  splinters  and  slippery  enough  to  give  the  children  enjoy- 
ment. 

4.  Sandbox — essential — will  be  enjoyed  by  school  age  children 
also.  This  must  be  large  enough  to  accommodate  at  least  8 or 
10  small  children  at  a time — should  be  placed  so  that  all  four 
sides  are  available  for  use.  A ledge  around  the  sides  will 
provide  a place  to  sit  if  the  sand  is  damp,  or  to  turn  out  the 
“cakes”  made  in  the  molds  provided  as  sand  toys. 

a.  Sand  toys — should  be  sturdy  and  free  from  sharp  edges  or 
corners.  Good  wooden  sand  pails  are  often  more  satis- 
factory than  the  cheaper  metal  ones  which  bend  and  crack 
easily.  Sand  shovels  should  be  sturdy  and  broad — regular 
sugar  scoops  with  short  wooden  handles  and  large  metal 
scoops  are  very  satisfactory.  Ordinary  kitchen  utensils  are 
part  of  regular  sandbox  equipment.  These  should  be  painted 
to  prevent  rusting.  These  sand  toys  should  be  in  sufficient 
quantity  so  that  children  do  not  have  to  wait  too  long  for 
“turns.” 

b.  It  is  a good  idea  to  have  damp  and  dry  sand  at  the  same 
time — to  satisfy  all  children.  Sand  used  should  be  clean, 
white  seashore  sand  rather  than  the  coarse  and  gritty  sand 
used  by  contractors. 

c.  If  possible,  it  is  desirable  that  a small  dirt  plot  be  set  aside 
for  the  children  to  dig  in  also.  This  experience  with  real 
soil  is  one  that,  too  often,  children  are  denied,  but  is  one 
that  is  very  satisfying  to  the  child. 

5.  Sturdy  packing  boxes  are  used  for  dramatic  play  by  the  children 
and  are  a real  asset  to  the  playground — used  by  all  ages.  These 
should  be  splinter  free,  painted  with  outdoor  paint  to  preserve 
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the  wood,  and  care  must  be  taken  to  see  that  nails  are  not  ex- 
posed at  any  time. 

6.  Small,  sturdy  nail  kegs  and  large  barrels  (either  with  ends  left 
in  or  one  or  both  removed)  make  excellent  equipment  for 
dramatic  play  as  well  as  for  the  muscular  development  pro- 
vided. Again,  these  must  be  checked  regularly  for  splinters  or 
protruding  nails  and  they  should  be  painted  with  outdoor  all- 
weather  paint. 

7.  Large  rubber  balls — preschool ; smaller  balls  such  as  tennis, 
softballs,  etc.,  for  school  age  along  with  volley  or  basketballs. 
For  the  older  children  a net  should  be  available  for  use  in 
games  of  volley  ball,  push  ball,  etc. 

8.  Wheelbarrows — small,  sturdy,  well-balanced,  child  sized — little 
children  will  carry  things  in  the  wheelbarrow,  will  try  to  push 
each  other  in  them.  Older  children  would  probably  also  enjoy 
a regular  sized  wheelbarrow.  Pushing  will  help  to  strengthen 
back,  leg  and  arm  muscles. 

9.  Blocks — Large,  hollow  wooden  blocks  for  outdoor  building 
are  enjoyed  by  all  age  groups,  but  particularly  by  the  preschool. 
These  should  be  of  varied  shapes  and  should  not  be  too  heavy 
for  small  children  to  carry  (3-4  lbs.  per  block  is  heaviest  ad- 
visable). Suggested  basic  units  for  blocks — 5"  x 5"  x 10"  or 
6"  x 6"  x 12"  and  multiples  thereof.  Storage  space  should  be 
provided  for  these  blocks  so  that  they  may  easily  be  brought 
outdoors  in  sufficient  quantities  for  all  group  or  individual 
building  projects.  Constant  checks  should  be  made  for  splin- 
ters or  nails,  etc. 

10.  Wheel  toys — tricycles — of  varied  heights  for  the  preschool  so 
that  children  can  ride  easily  and  comfortably.  These  are  very 
popular  and  should  be  purchased  with  great  care  as  to  dura- 
bility, easy  replacement  of  parts,  etc.  They  should  be  oiled 
regularly  and  kept  in  good  repair. 

a.  Wagons — sturdy  and  durable — large  enough  to  hold  two 
or  three  children. 

b.  Doll  coaches 

Note : For  school  age  children  there  should  be  large  tricycles 

for  the  6 and  7 year  olds  and  at  least  one  two-wheel  bicycle  for 
the  older  children.  Generally  speaking  there  should  be  about 
one  tricycle  for  each  5 three-year-olds,  one  for  each  7 four- 
year-olds  and  one  for  each  8 or  9 five-year-olds. 

11.  Swings — much  more  desirable  for  older  children  (5  years  and 
up)  than  for  preschool.  Young  children  do  not  have  the  coor- 
dination to  “pump”  themselves  on  the  swings  and  thus,  the 
child’s  participation  is  passive  as  he  must  be  pushed  in  order  to 
swing.  Where  swings  are  used,  suitable  safeguards  must  be 
set  up  in  front  and  at  rear  of  swings  to  prevent  children  from 
being  hit  by  swings  in  motion. 

a.  A thick  rope  with  a large  knot  in  one  end  can  be  hung  from 
a tree  limb  or  a cross  support,  and  when  this  is  at  a Height 
which  permits  children  to  hold  rope  and  swing  with  feet 
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just  clear  of  the  ground,  this  is  a real  asset  in  developing 
muscles  of  shoulders,  upper  back  and  arms — the  ones  which 
frequently  receive  little  benefit  from  other  types  of  equip- 
ment. 

12.  For  school  age  children  apparatus  such  as  rings,  horizontal 
bars  and  poles  to  climb  are  helpful  in  satisfying  their  need  for 
more  daring  types  of  play  and  to  supplement  the  basic  equip- 
ment which  is  also  used  by  the  younger  children. 

13.  For  school  age  children  (9  years  and  up),  a target  and  bow 
and  arrows  can  be  a real  challenge.  The  arrows  should  be  of 
the  type  equipped  with  rubber  suction  tips  and  the  target 
should  be  large  enough  to  permit  some  long-distance  shooting. 

14.  Sections  of  rope  may  be  used  by  four  and  five-year-olds  in 
connection  with  imaginative  play. 

15.  Short  ladder  sections  are  also  used  a good  deal  in  dramatic 
play. 

XII.  INDOOR  PLAY  SPACE 

A.  There  should  be  no  less  than  35  square  feet  per  child  (and  300 

cubic  feet  of  air  space)  of  free  play  space  exclusive  of  halls,  bath- 
rooms, office,  kitchen,  locker  room,  etc.  Space  is  measured  on  a 

wall-to-wall  basis. 

1.  To  meet  the  space  requirements  as  cited  above,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  have,  for  each  child,  a space  roughly  7'  x 5'  (minimum). 
In  terms  of  a group  of  25  children,  this  would  mean  that  a room 
would  have  to  be  approximately  35'  long  and  25'  wide  (or  a 
total  of  875  square  feet).  To  satisfy  the  requirement  of  300 
cubic  feet  of  air  space  per  child,  the  room,  in  addition,  would 
have  to  have  a ceiling  no  less  than  8 feet  in  height. 

2.  Where  school  age  children  are  in  care,  there  should  be  a com- 
pletely separate  room  provided  for  their  exclusive  use — at  least 
for  the  times  when  they  are  in  the  Center.  Wherever  possible 
there  should  be  separate  playrooms  also  for  each  age  grouping. 

3.  A playroom  may  be  used  for  eating  and  play,  or  for  sleeping 
and  play.  Sometimes  it  may  be  necessary  to  use  one  room  for 
all  three  activities,  but  this  is  not  satisfactory  usually.  If  space 
is  such  that  both  separate  sleeping  or  dining  facilities  are  not 
available,  it  is  usually  more  satisfactory  to  have  the  children 
eat  in  the  playroom  and  then  go  to  a separate  room  for  sleeping. 
This  plan  also  avoids  having  to  purchase  extra  tables  and  chairs 
since  those  used  in  the  playroom  can  be  used  for  mealtime  also. 

4.  Playrooms  should  be  easily  accessible  to  main  corridors,  play- 
ground and  to  toilet  and  sleeping  facilities. 

5.  Playrooms  should  have  exposure  to  sunlight  from  one  or  more 
sides. 

6.  There  should  be  alcoves  for  quiet  play  activities — either  by  de- 
sign, by  arrangement  of  furniture,  or  by  use  of  low  movable 
screens. 

a.  Such  arrangement  should  be  provided  for : a doll  or  house- 
keeping corner;  art  work  (where  easel  may  be  left  up  and 
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always  available  to  children)  ; books  and  stories  (a  quiet 
spot  near  a window  where  low  table  and  chairs,  bookshelf 
and  books  may  be  set  up  to  provide  opportunities  for  chil- 
dren to  look  at  books  or  to  be  told  stories  without  interrup- 
tions from  other  activities.) 

Equipment  for  Indoor  Play 

1.  General  criteria  for  furniture  and  play  equipment: 

a.  Can  be  easily  cleaned — washed  with  soap  and  water  pref- 
erably. 

b.  Is  suitable  in  size  for  ages  of  children  in  care. 

c.  Is  kept  in  good  repair — painted,  free  from  sharp  corners, 
nails,  splinters,  sharp  edges,  etc.  Paint  used  on  toys  should 
be  lead  free. 

d.  Play  equipment  should  be  adaptable  for  various  uses  and 
appropriate  to  the  stage  of  development  of  the  children  in 
care.  Should  be  designed  to  foster  physical,  mental  and 
social  growth ; to  provide  stimulus  for  creative  activity. 

( 1 ) Mechanical  toys  are  not  desirable  in  view  of  their 
limited  use  and  the  minimum  of  creativity  which  the 
child  is  called  upon  to  use  when  handling  or  operating 
such  tovs. 

2.  Tables  and  chairs  should  be  of  such  height  as  to  insure  comfort 
at  all  times.  Chairs  should  be  of  such  height  and  construction 
as  to  permit  the  child  to  sit  with  his  back  supported  against 
the  back  of  the  chair  and  at  the  same  time  to  have  his  feet 
resting  flat  on  the  floor.  Tables,  in  relation  to  chairs,  should 
be  of  such  height  as  to  insure  that,  when  children  are  seated  at 
tables,  the  table  top  will  be  at  approximately  the  child’s  waist 
height.  This  is  particularly  important  when  tables  and  chairs 
are  used  for  dining  purposes. 

a.  For  two-  and  three-year-olds  (or  children  of  similar  height) 
— chair  8"-10"  from  seat  to  floor  are  recommended,  with 
tables  from  16"  to  18"  in  height. 

b.  For  four-  and  five-year-olds — chairs  12"  to  14"  from  seat  to 
floor  and  tables  20"  to  22"  in  height. 

c.  Since  sizes  of  children  vary  in  each  age  group,  it  is  wise 
to  have  an  assortment  of  chairs  and  tables  so  that  children 
of  different  heights  can  be  accommodated  comfortably. 

3.  A shelf  for  the  storage  of  building  blocks  should  be  of  such 
design  as  to  encourage  and  make  possible  the  orderly  storage 
of  blocks  by  the  children  according  to  size  and  shapes  of  the 
various  units. 

a.  A block  shelf  should  be  so  located  in  the  room  that  it  per- 
mits a large  free  floor  space  in  front  of  it  for  building. 
Either  by  arrangement  of  furniture  or  by  use  of  movable 
screens,  this  large  free  floor  area  should  be  set  apart  from 
the  rest  of  the  room  so  that  children  may  build  without  the 
danger  of  frustration  of  having  buildings  knocked  over  by 
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children  engaged  in  other  activities.  Since  block  building 
is  a rather  noisy  activity,  it  is  wise  to  have  it  in  a section 
of  the  room  remote  from  the  “library  corner.” 

4.  Blocks — the  Carolyn  Pratt  type  of  project  blocks  are  recom- 
mended. These  are  of  solid  hardwood,  with  rounded  corners 
and  are  sanded  very  smooth.  They  come  in  unit  sizes  with 
varying  shapes.  Since  blocks,  to  insure  satisfactory  building, 
must  fit  together  exactly,  they  must  be  absolutely  accurate  in 
measurements. 

a.  Unit  measure — 1)4"  x 2)4"  x 5)4" 

Half  units — 1)4"  x 2)4"  x 2)4" 

Double  units ; quadruple  units ; pillars ; small  cylinders ; 
large  cylinders ; quarter  circles ; half  circles ; half  gothic 
arches,  Y switches ; ramps. 

b.  There  should  be  sufficient  blocks  so  that  several  children 
can  either  be  working  independently  on  buildings  or  to- 
gether (as  may  happen  with  5-year-olds)  on  a group  proj- 
ect. The  standard  equipment  calls  for  about  500  units  of 
blocks. 

c.  To  supplement  these  blocks  there  must  be  accessory  toys — 
which  are  used  in  conjunction  with  building.  These  include 
either  wooden  or  rubber  animals,  people,  etc.,  small  cars, 
trains,  boats,  airplanes  and  small  color  cubes  ( used  as  deco- 
rations on  buildings,  etc.). 

5.  Creative  Art  Materials; 

a.  Easel — preferably  a double  one  so  that  two  children  can 
paint  at  the  same  time  (one  on  each  side).  The  best  type  is 
one  which  can  be  adjusted  to  the  various  heights  of  the 
children.  Should  be  sturdy  and  solid,  washable,  large 
enough  to  take  a sheet  of  newsprint  24"  x 18".  There  should 
he  a deep  tray  attached  on  each  side  to  hold  paint  jars  and 
brushes  so  that  they  will  not  easily  tip  over. 

b.  Paints — powdered  or  poster  paints  in  primary  colors  plus 
some  white,  black  and  brown.  Colors  should  be  mixed  in 
jars  that  can  be  tightly  covered  when  not  in  use.  Colors 
should  be  mixed  as  to  be  clear  and  strong. 

c.  Brushes — for  preschool  children  should  have  fairly  long  and 
thick  handles.  Bristles  should  be  sufficiently  thick  to  insure 
easy  coverage  of  paper  ()4"  and  1"  wide).  For  older  chil- 
dren some  of  the  finer  brushes  may  be  supplied  for  detail 
work. 

d.  Paper— large  sheets  are  always  best  so  that  the  child  can 
use  large  arm  movements  and  feel  free  to  really  experiment 
and  express  himself.  Thus,  newsprint  in  sizes  of  24"  x 18" 
or  24"  x 36"  is  best.  Manila  drawing  paper  9"  x 12"  or 
12"  x 18"  is  good  for  crayoning  or  drawing. 

e.  Finger  paints  and  paper  glazed  on  one  side — to  be  used  on 
a flat  surface.  Additional  equipment  needed  with  this — 
basin  of  water  and  sponge  for  wetting  paper — cloth  for 
wiping  table. 
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f.  Clay  or  plasticene  in  large  quantities  so  that  each  child  may 
have  a ball  at  least  the  size  of  an  adult  fist  to  work  with. 
Generally,  plasticene  is  made  with  an  oily  base  and  thus  is 
more  difficult  to  manipulate  and  is  more  susceptible  to 
weather  conditions  than  regular  clay.  Although  it  is  con- 
sidered to  be  less  “messy”  than  clay,  it  is  not  as  satisfying 
to  the  child  in  view  of  texture  and  difficulty  in  manipula- 
tion. 

Clay  powder  can  be  purchased  more  economically  than 
moist  clay,  but  is  more  difficult  to  prepare.  Air  tight  cans 
or  crocks  should  be  provided  for  storing  prepared  clay.  In- 
dividual boards  or  mats  (8"  x 12")  should  be  provided  on 
which  clay  may  be  us^d  if  table  tops  are  such  that  will  not 
permit  easy  removal  of  clay. 

g.  Blunt  scissors  (for  preschool),  pointed  ones  for  older  chil- 
dren. Scissors  should  be  easily  manipulated  and  have  a good 
cutting  edge. 

h.  Paste. 

i.  Colored  construction  paper. 

j.  Crayons — for  the  preschool  these  should  be  thick.  It  is 
more  economical  to  buy  boxes  of  one  color  than  to  purchase 
those  of  assorted  colors  since  there  are  a few  colors  which 
are  used  a great  deal  more  than  others — for  example,  red. 
blue,  green,  yellow. 

6.  Dolls  and  housekeeping  equipment : Dolls  should  he  of  the 

type  that  may  be  easily  and  frequently  washed ; hair  and  mov- 
able eyes  in  dolls  for  preschool  children  are  not  practical.  A 
sturdy  doll  bed  (large  and  strong  enough  to  hold  a child)  ; doll 
coach ; low  chest  of  one  or  two  drawers  for  storing  doll  covers 
and  clothes;  cupboard  and  supply  of  gay  doll  dishes  (of  the 
type  which  will  withstand  hard  wear)  ; wooden  stove — pro- 
portioned in  size  to  the  rest  of  the  furniture ; small  cooking 
pots  and  pans;  rigid  ironing  board  (child  height)  ; toy  iron; 
wash  board ; tub ; line  and  small  clothes  pins ; small  table  and 
at  least  two  chairs ; child’s  rocking  chair ; doll  clothes  which 
have  large  neck  and  armholes  and  which  fasten  with  large 
buttons  and  buttonholes,  snaps  or  hooks  and  eyes ; cover  for 
doll  bed — hemmed  and  enough  to  provide  changes  so  they  may 
be  laundered  frequently. 

7.  Accessories  for  dramatic  play ; adult  clothes  such  as  skirts  and 
blouses;  purses;  neckties,  hats,  shoes;  jewelry,  scarves,  etc. — 
for  dress-ups.  These  items  should  be  replaced  when  soiled  (if 
it  is  not  possible  to  launder  them).  Hand  puppets,  toy  money; 
materials  for  play  store ; etc.  These  accessories  can  be  added 
to  as  the  children’s  play  experiences  broaden  to  include  more  of 
the  activities  in  the  world  around  them. 

8.  Puzzles — wooden  jig  saw  puzzles  for  preschool  children.  For 
three-year-olds — about  4 or  5 pieces  at  most ; for  4-  and  5-year- 
olds — 7 to  10  pieces.  Pieces  should  be  cut  so  as  to  provide  one 
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complete  part  of  the  picture — such  as  the  entire  head,  leg  or 
arm  of  a person,  etc.  For  school  age  children  regular  jig  saw 
puzzles  ranging  from  simple  to  the  more  complex  are  en- 
joyed. 

9.  Push  and  pull  toys  for  the  two-year-olds — small  carts,  peg 
boards  on  wheels  (three  or  four  large  pegs),  etc. 

10.  Manipulation  toys — peg  boards  with  large,  thick  colored  pegs; 
boxes  (such  as  the  Play  Skool  mailbox  or  the  Holgate  “House 
that  Jack  Built”)  which  have  various  shaped  holes  through 
which  children  can  put  pieces  of  wood  of  the  corresponding  size 
and  shape — helps  children  learn  size  and  shape  discriminations. 

11.  Woodworking  materials — workbench  (particularly  for  5 years 
of  age  and  up)  should  be  low  and  sturdy — suited  to  height  of 
age  groups  which  are  to  use  it.  Should  be  equipped  with  2 
vises.  Other  tools  should  include : Hammers,  (.3  - 7 oz.  and 
3-10  oz.)  one  16"  cross-cut  saw  ; one  16"  ripsaw  ; 2 coping  saws 
and  blades ; 1 screwdriver ; 1 try  square  6" ; 1 plane,  small  8" ; 
2 clamps — 5"  jaw,  244"  opening;  2 riders;  1 tool  board;  sand- 
paper ; nails  and  tacks ; assorted  lumber. 

12.  Books — both  for  looking  at  and  from  which  the  adult  will  read. 
Books  to  be  handled  by  the  youngest  children  should  be  sturdy 
and  not  easily  torn — cloth  or  linen  or  cardboard  books.  Pic- 
tures for  preschool  should  be  large,  clear,  colorful  and  without 
too  much  detail.  Stories  for  preschool  children  should  be  short, 
full  of  familiar  things,  repetitious  in  structure  and  accom- 
panied by  good  illustrations.  Avoid  fanciful,  romantic  or  fairy 
stories  for  preschool — these  children  are  realists  and  are  only 
confused  and  annoyed  by  these  tales.  The  more  fanciful  stories 
can  be  introduced  gradually  to  the  6-  and  7-year-olds — the 
older  school  age  will  enjoy  them.  Books  should  always  be  kept 
in  good  repair — torn  books  encourage  more  tearing  and  misuse. 

13.  Science  materials — growing  plants;  pets  (turtles:  goldfish, 
white  mice,  etc.)  Where  it  is  impossible  to  have  animals  kept 
on  the  premises,  provide  for  “visits”  of  friendly  cats,  dogs, 
rabbits,  etc.  These  may  be  brought  in  for  a day  at  a time. 
However,  be  sure  of  the  animals  chosen — their  friendliness, 
etc.  Large  and  too  frisky  dogs  will  be  terrifying  to  the  young 
children.  Magnets  and  things  which  attract  and  do  not  attract 
are  interesting  to  all  ages.  Other  science  experiences  can  be 
provided  from  seasonal  phenomena,  natural  resources,  etc. 

14.  Musical  instruments — piano  is  desirable  (but  not  absolutely 
necessary)  ; victrola  and  good  records  which  are  clear  in  tone 
not  used  effectively  for  rhythms  for  preschool  as  their  social 
consciousness  does  not  permit  them  doing  anything  sustained 
with  other  children.  Tom-toms  ; rhythm  sticks  ; triangles  ; bells  ; 
castanets ; cymbals,  etc. — good  for  experimentation  for  pre- 
school and  the  school  age  may  enjoy  a rhythm  band. 

15.  School  age  craft  materials — wood;  raffia;  copper  wire;  cloth; 
sewing,  knitting  and  weaving  materials ; utilization  of  many 
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types  of  waste  or  discarded  materials  in  creating  useful  and  at- 
tractive objects. 

16.  Other  school  age  materials — terrarium  (with  accessory  mate- 
rials) ; aquarium  (with  accessory  materials)  ; gardening  tools; 
alphabet  printing  set ; old  watches  and  clocks  to  take  apart ; 
dry  batteries  (if  possible);  magnifying  glass;  compass;  cam- 
eras (if  possible)  ; camera  developing  outfit  (oldest  group)  ; 
table  games ; paper  and  ink  pads ; puppet  materials,  etc. 

XIII.  SLEEPING  SPACE  AND  EQUIPMENT 

A.  All  sleeping  rooms  should  be  outside  rooms  with  enough  windows 
for  adequate  ventilation ; protected  from  strong  sunlight  and  glare. 

B.  Sleeping  rooms  should  provide  at  least  300  cubic  feet  of  air  space 
per  child;  floor  space  approximates  that  of  play  space  (35  square 
feet  per  child — or  space  of  about  7'  x 5'). 

C.  All  furnishings  in  sleeping  rooms  should  be  conducive  to  rest. 
Colors  used  on  walls,  in  blankets,  spreads,  etc.,  should  be  of  a restful 
nature. 

D.  Where  it  is  necessary  to  use  a playroom  for  sleeping — provisions 
should  be  made  to  screen  from  children’s  view  all  toys  and  play 
equipment  during  nap  time. 

E.  An  individual  cot  or  metal  bed  must  be  furnished  for  each  child. 
These  cots  or  beds  must  be  so  placed  that  there  is  a 2 foot  space  on 
all  sides  (except  side  which  may  be  adjacent  to  a wall).  When  cots 
or  beds  are  in  a row,  there  must  be  aisles  2 feet  in  width  separating 
each  row.  If  the  shape  of  the  room  does  not  permit  the  required 
2 foot  separation  between  all  cots  or  beds,  but  if  the  cubic  air  space 
is  equivalent  to  300  cubic  feet  per  child,  cots  may  be  separated  by 
low  wooden  screens  (movable).  Such  screens  should  extend  the 
full  length  of  the  cot  and  approximately  6-8  inches  beyond  the 
head  of  the  bed  or  cot. 

1.  Canvas  covered  cots  are  preferable  due  to  their  ease  in  moving 
and  storage.  However,  they  should  be  of  the  type  that  permits 
easy  and  frequent  washing  or  scrubbing  of  the  canvas  and  there 
should  be  provision  for  easily  tightening  the  canvas  as  it  begins 
to  sag — so  that  children  are  lying  always  in  a level,  prone  posi- 
tion. The  new  type  aluminum  frame  cot,  now  on  the  market,  is 
ideal,  for  it  is  very  light  to  handle,  can  be  easily  stacked,  the 
canvas  laces  on  and  can  be  removed  quickly  and  completely  for 
washing. 

2.  For  preschool,  cots  should  be  12"  from  the  floor  with  the  fol- 
lowing sizes  for  the  various  age  groups ; 

two  year  olds 27"  x 48" 

three  year  olds 27"  x 52" 

4 yrs.  and  5 yrs. 27"  x 52" 

For  over-sized 

5 yr.  olds  27"  x 62" 
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3.  For  school  age  group  for  summer  and  holiday  rest  periods, 
regular  folding  army  cots  are  suitable. 

F.  Bedding — pillow  not  approved  for  use  by  preschool  children.  When 
metal  beds  are  used  there  must  be  a thick  pad  to  insure  comfort. 
Mattresses  are  not  approved  unless  they  are  completely  covered 
with  a water  repellent  cover  which  can  be  frequently  washed  and 
unless  they  are  replaced  when  they  begin  to  sag. 

When  canvas  cots  are  used,  there  must  be  a pad  between  the  canvas 
and  the  sheet  to  protect  child  from  floor  drafts.  Rubber  sheets 
should  be  used  to  protect  mattresses  or  canvas  from  soiling  in  cases 
where  children  may  have  “accidents.”  Each  cot  or  bed  should  also 
have  a sheet  (size  36"  x 54" -or  36"  x 60"  for  large  cots)  and  these 
should  be  equipped  with  tapes  or  other  means  of  fastening  to 
the  cot  so  that  sheet  will  remain  in  place.  Blankets  for  2-,  3-  and 
4-yr.-olds  should  be  36"  x 54"  and  for  five-year-olds — 36"  x 60". 
For  cold  weather  the  blanket  should  be  of  cotton  and  wool  mixture, 
for  warm  weather  cotton  blankets  are  sufficient. 

1.  Sheets  must  be  laundered  at  least  once  a week  and  oftener  if 
unduly  soiled,  or  if  a child  has  had  an  “accident.”  Blankets 
should  be  aired  frequently  and  washed  approximately  every  two 
months  at  least. 

a.  Whenever  a child's  bedding  has  become  wet  or  soiled,  it 
should  be  removed  at  once — rinsed  out,  dried  and  put  in 
the  laundry.  The  bed  should  be  made  up  with  clean  bedding. 
This  will  help  to  avoid  unpleasant  odors  in  the  sleeping  room. 

b.  If  the  canvas  of  the  cot  inadvertently  becomes  wet  or  other- 
wise soiled,  it  should  be  washed  or  scrubbed  at  once  and 
aired  until  thoroughly  dried  before  using  again. 

2.  Each  child  must  have  his  own  bedding  and  it  is  never  an  ap- 
proved practice  (for  health  reasons)  to  have  a child  use  the  cot 
or  bedding  of  another  child.  When  a child  leaves  the  Center,  his 
bed  or  cot  should  be  thoroughly  scrubbed  and  dried  and  it  must 
be  made  up  with  clean  bedding  before  being  assigned  to  another 
child. 

a.  If  it  is  not  possible  to  leave  cots  made  up,  when  they  have  to 
be  stored  each  night,  bedding  must  be  folded  and  stored  so 
that  each  child’s  bedding  is  completely  separate  from  those 
articles  of  another  child.  Mass  stacking  of  blankets,  sheets, 
etc.,  is  not  permissible. 

G.  Where  direct  window  ventilation  is  used,  there  must  be  provision 
for  draft  screens  or  window  ventilators  to  prevent  chilling  drafts. 

FI.  Sleeping  rooms  should  be  so  situated  in  the  Center  as  to  provide  for 
a maximum  of  quiet,  and  some  provisions  should  be  made  for  dark- 
ening the  room  or  at  least  reducing  the  outside  glare. 

I.  Where  school  age  children  are  present  in  the  Center  for  full  days, 
such  as  during  the  summer  or  on  holidays,  some  provision  should 
be  made  for  a rest  period  for  them.  Adult  size  cots  are  preferable, 
but  if  this  is  not  possible,  individual  rugs  or  blankets  (washable) 
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should  be  provided  floor  resting  and  should  be  so  labeled  as  to 
insure  that  the  side  which  is  in  contact  with  the  floor  is  always  the 
same.  Also,  each  child  should  use  only  his  own  blanket  and  same 
should  be  laundered  frequently. 

XIV.  DINING  ROOMS 

A.  Where  separate  dining  rooms  are  used,  they  should  be  convenient 
to  the  kitchen  to  permit  facility  in  serving  of  meals  and  in  the 
removal  of  soiled  dishes. 

B.  Rooms  should  be  light,  airy  and  have  attractive  color  schemes. 

C.  Tables  and  chairs  must  be  at  a height  and  of  construction  to  pro- 
vide comfort  for  the  various  age  groups  using  them.  For  recom- 
mended heights  for  preschool  children — refer  to  section  on  Indoor 
Play  Space.  Generally,  table  tops  should  be  wide  and  long  enough 
to  permit  seating  of  six  children  (or  5 children  and  a teacher)  with- 
out crowding.  Long  tables  are  not  desirable  as  they  tend  to  increase 
noise  in  the  dining  room  and  do  not  permit  the  natural,  family-like 
eating  situations  which  are  necessary.  A table  top  of  approximately 
48"  x 25"  will  seat  either  six  children  or  five  children  and  an  adult. 
Wide  aprons  around  tables  should  be  avoided  as  they  interfere 
with  the  children’s  legs  and  do  not  make  it  possible  for  chairs  to 
be  pushed  well  under  the  table  when  children  are  seated. 

1.  Table  tops  should  be  of  a composition  which  can  be  easily 
washed.  The  new  type  of  composition  tops  are  excellent  as  they 
are  not  only  easily  cleaned,  but  come  in  attractive,  soft  pastel 
colors. 

2.  Where  tables  are  painted  or  of  polished  wood,  place  mats  should 
be  provided.  These  mats  are  generally  about  12"  in  length  and 
9"  in  width — to  accommodate  each  child’s  place  setting.  These 
should  be  of  material  which  is  easily  cleaned,  attractive  and  col- 
orful in  appearance.  If  made  from  oilcloth,  these  mats  should 
be  pinked  around  the  edges  to  prevent  fraying  and  backs  should 
be  coated  with  clear  shellac  to  prevent  curling,  wrinkling,  etc. 
Such  mats  must  be  washed  off  after  each  use  and  should  be 
discarded  the  minute  any  unpleasant  odor  is  noticeable. 

3.  Dishes  should  be  attractive  and  of  a size  and  weight  which  will 
permit  easy  handling  by  the  children.  Plates  of  an  8"  diameter 
are  usually  large  enough  for  the  preschool  group.  For  very 
young  children,  or  those  with  poor  muscular  coordination,  it  is 
often  better  to  provide  shallow  bowls  with  low  straight  sides 
(so  that  food  can  be  pushed  against  sides  when  being  trans- 
ferred to  spoons  or  forks).  This  type  of  bowl  makes  for  more 
independence  in  eating  on  the  part  of  these  children  and  pre- 
vents fatigue  or  discouragement.  As  control  improves,  the  chil- 
dren may  be  ‘‘graduated’  to  a plate.  Generally,  in  these  cases, 
a spoon  is  more  easily  handled  than  a fork.  Dishes  which  are 
chipped  or  cracked  must  be  discarded  at  once  as  a health  menace. 
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4.  Silver — knives  are  not  necessary  for  preschool  children  as  they 
do  not  have  sufficient  control  to  butter  bread  or  cut  foods  usually. 
Forks  should  be  easily  handled — broad  tined  adult  salad  forks 
make  excellent  utensils  for  young  children.  All  forks  and  tea- 
spoons should  be  free  from  sharp  edges  or  points,  well  plated 
and  should  be  kept  clean  and  polished  at  all  times. 

5.  Glasses — should  be  of  the  type  which  do  not  tip  easily.  Often 
it  is  better  to  use  5 oz.  glasses  and  let  children  have  two  (spaced 
through  the  meal)  than  to  expect  them  to  finish  one  full  8 oz. 
glass.  These  smaller  glasses  are  more  easily  handled  by  little 
children  and  often,  for  children  who  do  not  particularly  like 
milk,  they  are  less  discouraging  than  a large  glassful  may  be. 
With  5 oz.  glasses,  they  may  be  filled  to  within  % inch  from  the 
top — thus  insuring  less  danger  of  spilling  as  well  as  an  amount 
of  liquid  equal  to  4 oz.  Small  pitchers  with  a good  lip  and  a 
handle  through  which  the  child  can  get  his  whole  hand  (three 
fingers  of  the  adult  hand)  are  often  good  to  use.  They  offer  the 
child  experience  in  pouring  and  help  to  increase  his  independ- 
ence. 

D.  Serving  tables — since  it  is  recognized  that  it  is  highly  desirable  to 
have  the  adults  eat  at  the  tables  with  the  children  at  mealtime,  to 
avoid  their  having  to  get  up  frequently  to  replenish  plates,  for  milk, 
etc.,  a small  serving  table  with  two  or  three  shelves  is  most  prac- 
tical. These  tables  should  be  placed  near  the  adult’s  chair  and 
within  easy  reach. 

1.  Desserts  can  be  dished  out  and  placed  on  one  shelf  of  the  server 
and  covered  with  wax  paper  or  a clean  tea  towel.  The  bottom 
shelf  can  be  reserved  for  soiled  dishes  with  trays  to  which  chil- 
dren themselves  may  take  their  soiled  eating  utensils.  The  milk- 
pitchers  or  bottles,  a damp  cloth  for  wiping  up  “spills,”  the 
bread  plate,  extra  forks  and  spoons  (to  replace  those  dropped 
on  floor,  etc.)  all  will  make  for  a more  relaxed  and  efficient  meal 
service. 

2.  Tf  each  teacher  serves  her  own  table,  there  should  also  be  pro- 
vision for  having  hot  foods  kept  in  double  boilers  or  heat  retain- 
ing dishes  so  that  second  servings  will  not  be  cold  or  unappe- 
tizing. 

E.  Bibs — long  and  wide  enough  to  really  cover  the  young  child’s  chest 
and  lap.  These  are  quite  necessary  for  the  2 - 4-year-olds.  Paper 
napkins  are  very  difficult  for  young  children  to  manage.  Five-year- 
olds,  as  a rule,  can  manage  paper  napkins  fairly  well. 

1.  Bibs  should  be  of  a material  which  is  easily  laundered  (should 
be  thoroughly  washed  and  rinsed  after  each  meal).  The  material 
should  be  soft  so  as  to  prevent  irritation  of  the  child’s  neck. 
They  should  be  made  with  either  an  elastic  at  the  neck  band  or 
with  tape  strings  which  are  so  arranged  that  child  can  slip  them 
over  his  head  and  pull  them  up  so  that  the  bib  is  well  around  his 
neck.  This  type  of  bib  encourages  self-help  and  prevents  chil- 
dren having  to  wait  for  long  periods  while  the  adult  ties  all  bibs. 

G.  Floor  covering — in  dining  room  must  be  such  that  it  can  be  mopped 
after  each  meal. 
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XV.  KITCHEN 


A.  Should  be  well-ventilated ; walls  and  floors  finished  so  as  to  permit 
easy  and  frequent  washing. 

B.  Kitchen  should  be  easily  accessible  to  rooms  where  food  is  served. 
If  adjacent  to  a playroom,  however,  it  should  be  appropriately 
guarded  to  prevent  children  from  wandering  in  and  out. 

C.  Kitchen  should  be  near  an  outside  entrance  to  permit  easy  delivery 
of  supplies. 

D.  Kitchen  must  afford  adequate  working  space — tables  or  counters 
for  food  preparation  should  have  top  surfaces  which  are  easily 
cleaned  and  which  must  be  kept  sanitary. 

E.  Cooking  and  eating  facilities  must  always  be  maintained  in  a clean 
and  sanitary  condition. 

1.  Plentiful  supply  of  hot  water  and  soap  or  detergent  as  recom- 
mended by  the  local  Health  Department.  Dishwashing  pro- 
cedures should  conform  to  special  Health  requirements  of  the 
locality. 

a.  Generally,  dishes  should  be  first  scraped  and  rinsed  and 
washed  in  hot  water  with  soap  or  detergent,  and  then  im- 
mersed in  scalding  water  (180  degrees  F.)  for  at  least  2 
minutes,  or  in  water  to  which  a recommended  disinfectant 
has  been  added.  Air  drying  of  dishes  in  racks  is  recom- 
mended. 

F.  Kitchen  Equipment : 

1 . Wherever  possible,  a double  sink  is  recommended  to  permit 
easy  and  adequate  sterilization  of  dishes. 

2.  Refrigerator — large  enough  to  accommodate  all  perishable  foods 
as  well  as  the  daily  milk  supply.  Milk  should  be  kept  at  a tem- 
perature below  50  degrees  F.  Interior  of  refrigerator  should  be 
washed  out  weekly  with  a solution  of  baking  soda  and  warm 
water. 

3.  Ventilating  fan  is  recommended  to  remove  cooking  odors  to 
outdoors. 

4.  All  cabinets  used  for  the  storage  of  dishes  and  cooking  utensils 
should  be  of  a closed  type — shelves  kept  clean  and  orderly  at 
all  times. 

5.  All  dry  foodstuffs — such  as  flour,  rice,  sugar,  etc.,  should  be 
kept  in  clean,  air-tight  receptacles. 

6.  Adjacent  to  the  kitchen  there  should  be  a storage  closet  large 
enough  to  permit  quantity  purchasing  of  staples  and  cool  enough 
to  permit  safe  storage  of  items  not  needing  direct  refrigeration 
(apples,  potatoes,  etc.). 

7.  There  should  be  a good  supply  of  good  cooking  utensils  of  the 
size  appropriate  for  preparing  foods  in  quantity.  Aluminum 
cooking  utensils  are  preferred.  Enamel  pots  and  pans  should 
not  be  used — due  to  danger  of  chipping. 
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8.  Stove — should  have  sufficient  burners  and  large  enough  oven 
or  ovens  to  permit  quantity  cookery. 

XVI.  ISOLATION  ROOM 

A.  A separate  room,  properly  ventilated,  should  be  provided  for  the 
temporary  isolation  of  a child  who  has  symptoms  of  illness  or  who 
becomes  ill  while  in  the  Center. 

B.  This  isolation  room  preferably  should  have  direct  access  to  a bath- 
room (containing  toilet  and  washbowl  with  running  water)  so  that 
the  ill  child  may  use  same  easily  without  coming  in  contact  with  any 
other  children.  It  is  preferable  that  this  bathroom  not  be  used  for 
any  other  purposes  except  in  connection  with  the  isolation  room. 
However,  when  this  is  impossible,  it  must  not  be  used  by  any  other 
children  during  the  time  that  a child  is  in  isolation,  and  must  be 
thoroughly  aired,  scrubbed  and  disinfected  after  the  ill  child  has 
left  the  Center  and  before  other  children  have  access  to  the  bath- 
room again. 

C.  There  should  be  provisions  for  the  simultaneous  isolation  of  one 
child  out  of  each  25. 

D.  Isolation  room  should  be  located  where  the  child  can  be  easily 
supervised  and  where  he  does  not  feel  completely  cut  off  from  the 
rest  of  the  Center. 

E.  Furniture  and  Equipment 

1.  A cot — adequately  protected  so  that  child  does  not  come  in 
contact  directly  with  canvas.  Cot  should  be  scrubbed  after  each 
isolation  unless  so  protected  that  ill  child  cannot  come  in  direct 
contact  with  any  part  of  the  cot  itself. 

2.  Adequate  bed  coverage — pads,  sheets,  blanket — laundered  after 
each  isolation. 

3.  A child’s  chair  and  at  least  one  adult  chair. 

4.  A sanitary  waste  can. 

5.  Some  easily  sterilized  toys  so  that  child  is  not  without  some 
form  of  amusement  during  the  isolation.  Toys  must  be  sterilzed 
after  each  isolation. 

6.  Supplies  of  Kleenex  or  other  disposable  tissues. 

XVII.  EXAMINATION  ROOM 

A.  If  possible,  it  is  desirable  to  have  a separate  small  room  set  aside 
for  medical  inspections  or  examinations.  Room  should  have  ade- 
quate light  and  ventilation  and  walls  and  floors  should  be  finished 
so  as  to  be  easily  washed. 

1.  Where  it  is  not  possible  to  have  a separate  room,  a corner  of 
the  office  may  be  screened  off  and  set  up  for  this  purpose. 

2.  Examination  room  (if  separate)  should  be  accessible  readily  to 
office,  reception  room  and  corridor. 

Room  should  be  free  from  disturbing  noises. 
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B.  Furniture  and  Equipment: 

1 . Examining  table ; measuring  apparatus,  accurate  scales ; eye 
charts  (for  preschool — and  E chart);  clinical  thermometers; 
first  aid  materials — kept  in  locked  cupboard  where  children 
cannot  have  access  to  them— for  list  consult  your  local  health 
department  or  a physician.  All  adults,  however,  should  have 
quick  and  easy  access  to  this  material.  At  least  one  staff  member 
should  be  qualified  to  administer  first  aid  in  the  approved  man- 
ner. 

2.  Running  water ; soap  and  paper  towels. 

3.  Sanitary  waste  can. 

4.  Desk,  chair,  filing  cabinet  for  medical  records. 

5.  Two  child  size  chairs  (also  low  table  if  psychological  exams  are 
to  be  given  to  children  in  Center). 

C.  This  room  is  provided  for  the  physician  who  comes  to  the  Center  to 
examine  the  children.  In  cases  where  children  are  examined  regu- 
larly at  a hospital  or  clinic,  such  complete  equipment  will  not  be 
necessary.  However,  this  room  makes  an  excellent  place  for  daily 
morning  health  inspections  as  children  can  be  inspected  before 
mingling  with  others. 

XVIII.  OFFICE 

A.  The  office  and  reception  room  (if  such  is  available)  should  be 
readily  accessible  to  the  main  corridor  or  close  to  the  main  entrance. 

B.  Provision  should  be  made  for  a separate,  quiet  section  where  parent 
conferences  may  be  held  without  interruption  from  the  regular 
office  routine. 

C.  Furniture  and  equipment:  Desk  and  chair;  telephone  (every  Cen- 

ter should  have  direct  access  to  a telephone)  ; two  or  three  adult 
chairs ; filing  equipment,  etc.  A small  table  and  chairs  and  some 
easily  sterilized  play  equipment  for  children  who  must  wait  for  their 
parents  is  very  important. 

XIX.  COAT  ROOMS 

A.  Coatrooms  should  be  accessible  to  the  main  entrance ; the  playroom  ; 
toilets  and  the  playground.  They  should  be  well  lighted  and  ven- 
tilated. 

B.  Unless  the  coat  room  is  arranged  that  it  may  be  easily  supervised 
from  the  preschool  playroom,  it  is  better  to  have  provisions  for 
individual,  open  lockers  to  be  placed  in  one  section  of  the  playroom 
in  such  a manner  as  to  provide  a separate  section  with  room  enough 
in  front  of  lockers  to  permit  children  to  dress  and  undress  easily. 

1.  Whether  coat  rooms  are  used  or  a section  of  the  playroom — each 
child  should  have  a separate,  open  front  locker  with  space  at 
the  top  for  hats,  gloves  and  scarves,  and  space  at  the  bottom  for 
rubbers  and  galoshes.  These  should  be  equipped  with  large 
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hooks,  placed  low  enough  so  that  even  the  smallest  children  can 
reach  them  to  hang  up  outdoor  clothing.  Clothing  should  be 
equipped  with  wide  tape  loops  to  permit  for  easy  hanging  on 
the  part  of  the  children.  The  lockers  should  be  long  enough  so 
that  clothing  does  not  hang  on  the  floor  and  wide  enough  to 
easily  accommodate  heavy  winter  leggings,  snowsuits,  etc. 

2.  Some  provision  should  be  made  for  low  benches  in  front  of  the 
lockers  where  children  may  sit  to  put  on  leggings  or  galoshes 
with  ease.  If  benches  are  not  possible,  a sufficiently  large  floor 
space  should  be  left  in  front  of  each  locker  to  allow  room  for 
child  to  dress  without  interference  from  others. 

C.  There  should  be  some  provision,  such  as  a drying  rack,  for  hanging 
wet  outdoor  clothing  to  dry  before  placing  it  in  lockers. 

D.  There  should  be  ample  and  convenient  closet  space  provided  for 
workers  to  hang  their  outdoor  clothing.  Preferably  for  those  work- 
ing directly  with  the  children,  these  should  be  located  near  the 
children's  rooms  so  that  workers  will  not  have  to  go  far  from  the 
group  to  get  coats  and  hats  when  children  are  ready  to  go  outside. 

XX.  STAFF  REST  ROOM 

A.  It  is  always  highly  desirable  that  there  be  some  room  set  aside  for 
the  exclusive  use  of  staff  members.  This  space  should  be  sufficiently 
removed  from  children’s  quarters  as  to  permit  the  maximum  of 
relaxation  during  rest  periods — but  should  be  easily  accessible  to 
children’s  rooms.  If  possible,  the  staff  bathroom  should  be  adjacent 
to  or  close  to  this  room. 

1 . Where  no  separate  room  is  available  for  this  purpose,  sometimes 
it  is  possible  to  arrange  for  a part  of  the  office  to  be  screened 
off  and  equipped  with  a couch  and  a few  comfortable  chairs. 

B.  This  room  (or  staff  corner)  should  be  made  as  attractive  and  restful 
as  possible.  A couch,  comfortable  chairs,  ash  trays  (if  smoking  is 
permitted)  ; magazines,  etc.,  are  suitable  furnishings  for  this  space. 


PERSONNEL 

I.  TEACHER-CHILD  RATIO 

A.  Generally,  group  day  care  is  appropriate  for  children  between  the 
ages  of  3 and  12  years.  The  two-year-old  child  still  needs  a great 
deal  of  individual  attention,  and  since  his  social  development  is  such 
that  he  does  not  readily  take  to  group  activities,  it  is  better  if  he 
can  be  cared  for  in  a good  foster  day  care  home.  If,  however,  such 
homes  are  not  available  and  the  need  for  care  is  great,  it  may  be 
possible  to  take  a few  two-year-olds  if  the  group  is  kept  very  small 
(maximum  of  10  in  a group)  and  if  adequate  staff  and  separate 
quarters  are  provided.  In  all  cases,  in  a Center  with  a wide  age 
range,  the  different  age  groups  should  he  divided,  housed  in  separate 
rooms  and  have  their  own  teachers.  Generally  the  groupings  could 
be  as  follows : 3-  and  4-year-olds ; 5-year-olds ; 6-  and  7-year-olds 
and  8-  through  12-year-olds.  In  general,  provided  there  is  the 
standard  space  of  35  square  feet  per  child,  groups  should  not  exceed 
in  number  the  following : 

12-15  children,  ages  3-4  years 
15-20  children,  ages  4-5  years 
20  - 25  children,  ages  5-6  years 
20  - 25  children,  ages  6-8  years 
20  - 25  children,  ages  8-10  years 
20-25  children,  ages  10-12  years 

1.  There  should  be  a minimum  of  one  full-time  teacher  and  one 
full-time  assistant  for  each  of  these  groups.  In  a breakdown,  by 
years,  the  ratio  would  be  as  follows : 

1 adult  for  each  6 children — two  years  of  age 
1 adult  for  each  8 children — three  years  of  age 
1 adult  for  each  10  children — four  years  of  age 
1 adult  for  each  12  children — five  years  of  age 
1 adult  for  each  1 5 children — six  - eight  years  of  age 
1 adult  for  each  20  children — eight  - twelve  years  of  age 

2.  Since  the  young  child’s  security  depends,  largely,  upon  a con- 
tinuous relationship  with  the  same  familiar  person  each  day,  it 
is  important  that  each  teacher  carry  continuing  responsibility  for 
the  same  group  each  day. 

3.  It  is  important  to  remember,  also,  that  this  adult-child  ratio, 
in  a Day  Care  Center,  must  also  be  considered  in  light  of  the 
long  hours  which  the  Center  operates  (as  related  to  laws  gov- 
erning the  worker's  hours),  and  to  the  general  plan  and  lay-out 
of  the  plant.  Where  the  Center  is  in  operation  for  a 10-  or  12- 
hour  day,  staff  must  he  sufficient  in  size  to  meet  not  only  the 
standard  child-adult  ratio,  but  to  meet  it  at  all  times.  Also,  if 
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rooms  are  laid  out  so  as  to  make  supervision  of  the  children  diffi- 
cult— more  staff  may  be  needed  to  offer  the  necessary  safeguards. 

4.  There  should  be  a minimum  of  two  adults  available  at  all  times 
when  children  are  in  the  Center  (regardless  of  number).  In 
the  early  morning  and  late  afternoon  when  numbers  of  children 
are  small,  it  may  not  be  possible  to  have  two  teachers  assigned 
at  the  same  time.  However,  schedules  should  be  planned  so  that 
either  a cook,  janitor,  cleaning  woman,  secretary,  etc.,  will  be 
available  on  the  premises  during  these  periods  to  supplement 
the  teacher.  In  the  event  of  emergencies  it  is  important  that  the 
teacher  be  free  to  handle  the  situation  acceptably  without  leaving 
a group  of  children  unsupervised.  In  such  cases,  the  other  adult 
can  temporarily  take  over  supervision  of  the  group  while  the 
individual  situation  is  being  handled  by  the  teacher. 

II.  MAINTENANCE  AND  OTHER  STAFF 

A.  In  addition  to  the  staff  working  with  the  children,  there  must  be 
adequate  staff  for  maintenance,  meal  preparation,  offices,  etc.  In 
even  the  smallest  Center  a cook  and  a cleaner  (or  janitor)  are 
needed  as  it  is  not  economical  to  have  staff  members  with  profes- 
sional or  specialized  training  doing  unskilled  work.  Domestic  and 
maintenance  and  office  workers,  in  addition  to  being  competent  in 
their  respective  tasks,  should  have  a kindly  attitude  toward  children, 
a respect  for  children,  and  must  be  thoroughly  reliable. 

III.  STAFF  QUALIFICATIONS  AND  DUTIES 

A.  General  qualifications  for  all  staff:  must  be  in  good  physical,  men- 

tal and  emotional  health  ; should  be  of  good  character  and  reputation. 
All  personnel  should  be  affectionate  and  possess  a genuine  liking 
for  children  and  should  be  able  to  handle  children  with  firmness, 
consistency  and  understanding. 

1.  All  persons  working  with  children  should  have  a good  under- 
standing of  child  growth  and  development  and  should  know  how 
to  secure  the  cooperation  and  the  confidence  of  the  children. 

B.  Prior  to  employment,  each  staff  member,  including  the  Executive 
Director,  should  be  prepared  and  expected  to  furnish  the  Center 
with  satisfactory  evidence  of  their  particular  qualifications,  training, 
and  past  employment  experiences. 

1.  All  personnel  working  with  the  children  should  have  at  least  a 
High  School  education  with  specific  training  or  satisfactory  ex- 
perience with  children  of  the  ages  for  which  they  are  being  con- 
sidered. As  a general  rule,  persons  with  only  this  limited  train- 
ing should  be  employed  only  in  an  assistant  capacity  where  they 
can  work  directly  under  a trained  person. 

C.  Executive  Director 

1 . Duties  and  responsibilities : is  responsible  for  the  total  admin- 

istration of  the  Center  and  for  the  coordination  of  the  educa- 
tional, health  and  social  work  programs;  she  cooperates  with 
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the  Board  of  Directors  in  the  formulation  of  general  policies 
and  is  responsible  for  seeing  that  these  policies  are  carried  out ; 
is  responsible  for  the  selection  of  all  staff  and  for  the  develop- 
ment of  sound  personnel  policies  in  cooperation  with  the  Board ; 
reports  to  Board  on  general  progress  of  the  Center  and  confers 
with  its  committees  on  special  problems  ; shares  with  the  Finance 
Committee  responsibility  for  budgeting  and  administration  of 
finances ; furthers  parent  clubs  and  other  suitable  activities  in 
cooperation  with  the  Activities  Committee  of  the  Board ; is  re- 
sponsible for  interpreting  the  functions  of  the  Center  to  the 
Board  and  community  and  for  attendance  at  such  community 
meetings  as  are  related  either  directly  or  indirectly  to  the  Center 
or  to  planning  for  good  care  of  all  children ; responsible  for 
helping  teachers  and  children’s  workers  develop  good  program 
in  terms  of  the  accepted  knowledge  relating  to  child  growth  and 
development ; should  constantly  keep  before  staff  the  best  stand- 
ards of  child  care,  the  latest  developments  in  the  field,  etc. 

a.  If  the  Director  is  a caseworker,  she  carries  the  direct  re- 
sponsibility, usually,  for  the  case  work  program. 

b.  If  the  Director  is  a teacher,  she  supervises  the  educational 
program  directly,  but  does  not,  herself,  have  direct  respon- 
sibility for  a group  of  children. 

2.  Qualifications:  should  have  had  supervisory  and  executive  ex- 
perience and  should  possess  proven  organizing  and  administra- 
tive ability  as  well  as  successful  experience  in  working  with 
children  of  various  ages.  She  should  also  be  conversant  with 
the  health  needs  of  children. 

a.  If  a casezvorker — should  be  a graduate  of  an  accredited 
school  of  social  work  and  should  have  had  sufficient  expe- 
rience under  competent  supervision  to  carry  on  alone.  She 
must  have  a general  knowledge  of  the  educational  needs  of 
young  children  and  of  the  techniques  of  group  work. 

b.  If  a teacher — should  be  a graduate  of  an  accredited  teacher’s 
college  with  a major  in  Early  Childhood  and  Elementary 
Education  or  of  an  educational  institution  offering  special- 
ized training  with  young  children.  She  should  have  had 
actual  teaching  experience  which  was  satisfactory  (under 
good  supervision).  She  should,  also,  have  a general 
knowledge  of  casework  and  of  its  place  in  a Day  Care  Center. 

D.  Casezvorker 

1.  Duties:  To  carry  out  the  duties  of  a case  work  program  as 

adapted  to  the  needs  of  a Day  Care  Center.  This  may  involve 
such  things  as  interpreting  intake  policies,  program  and  general 
set-up  of  the  Center  to  parents ; helping  parents  to  make  sound 
choices  as  to  type  of  service  best  suited  for  their  needs ; taking- 
applications  ; arranging  for  medical  examinations  of  children 
prior  to  admission ; planning  the  help  in  introducing  child  to  the 
group  program ; keeping  accurate  records  of  parent  conferences, 
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medical  examinations  of  children,  financial  agreements  between 
parent  and  Center,  etc. ; consulting  with  parents  in  regard  to 
problems  that  child  may  have  in  adjustment  to  Center;  referrals 
to  agencies  where  parent  or  child  may  receive  help  with  specific 
problems,  etc. 

2.  Qualifications:  same  as  those  cited  above  where  caseworker  is 

also  the  Executive  Director  of  the  Center. 

3.  Where  it  is  not  possible,  or  practical,  to  have  a caseworker 
on  a full-time  basis,  it  is  desirable  that  the  Board  explore  the 
possibilities  of  reimbursing  a local  agency  for  the  part-time 
services  of  a caseworker.  In  such  cases  it  is  best  to  have  the 
caseworker  assigned  to  the  Center  on  regular  days  and  at  regular 
times  so  that  parents  consider  her  as  a part  of  the  regular  staff. 
An  appointment  book  kept  at  the  Center  can  be  used  by  regular 
staff  to  make  appointments  for  parents  wishing  special  con- 
sultation, new  applicants,  teachers  having  special  problems  with 
children  which  they  wish  to  discuss  and  bring  to  the  attention 
of  the  caseworker,  etc. 

4.  Whatever  arrangement  is  made,  the  caseworker  should  always 
plan  time  for  individual  or  group  staff  conferences  at  which  time 
she  can  help  the  teachers  to  be  aware  of  certain  family  situations 
which  may  influence  the  behavior  of  the  children  in  the  Center, 
or  to  interpret  to  staff  the  type  of  behavior  which  may  be  ex- 
pected from  the  child  in  light  of  his  total  family  picture. 
Teachers  have  the  responsibility  too  of  sharing  with  the  case- 
worker certain  phases  of  the  child’s  behavior  which  may  need 
further  discussion  with  the  parent  or  may  indicate  need  for 
referral  to  another  agency. 

E.  Head  Teacher — in  situations  where  the  Executive  Director  is  a case- 
worker, it  is  most  desirable  to  have  someone  on  the  staff  to  coordi- 
nate and  supervise  the  educational  program. 

1.  Duties: — to  supervise  and  coordinate  * the  entire  educational 
program.  If  the  Center  is  a large  one,  her  duties  may  be  only 
supervisory,  and  she  might  be  designated  as  “Educational  Super- 
visor.” Otherwise,  she  is  known  as  the  supervising  teacher  and 
she  would  have  the  responsibility  for  a group  of  children  also. 

2.  Qualifications:  same  as  cited  for  an  Executive  Director  who  is  a 
Teacher. 

F.  Teacher  or  Group  Leader 

1.  Duties: — under  the  supervision  of  the  Head  Teacher  or  the 
Executive  (as  case  may  be),  she  plans  and  carries  out  the  pro- 
gram for  her  group  and  supervises  the  activities  of  the  children. 
If  she  has  an  assistant  in  the  group,  she  may  also  be  responsible 
for  the  direct  supervision  of  this  person  in  relation  to  the  work 
with  the  children  and  for  some  in-service  training  for  this  person. 
This  teacher  would  also  be  responsible  for  keeping  accurate 
progress  reports  on  the  children,  assisting  new  children  in  ad- 
justment period,  certain  parent  contacts,  etc. 
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2.  Qualifications: 

a.  For  preschool  groups — she  should  be,  preferably,  a graduate 
of  a teachers’  college  with  a major  in  Early  Childhood  Edu- 
cation or  of  an  educational  institution  offering  specialized 
training  with  young  children  (at  a college  level).  In  addi- 
tion, successful  teaching  experience  with  young  children  is  a 
requisite. 

b.  For  school  age  groups — leader  should,  preferably,  have  had 
training  and  experience  in  group  work,  or  she  should  be 
skilled  in  adapting  other  training  such  as  experience  in  the 
field  of  Elementary  Education,  to  the  recreational  needs  of 
school  children  in  a Day  Care  Center. 

G.  Assistant  Teachers: 

1.  Duties: — under  the  supervision  of  the  group  teacher,  she  helps 
to  carry  out  the  educational  program  for  the  group  and  performs 
related  tasks  such  as  keeping  playthings  in  order,  helping  in 
meal  service,  etc. 

2.  Qualifications : — an  assistant  should  have  at  least  a High  School 
education  or  be  a graduate  of  a vocational  school  which  offers 
a Child  Care  course  that  includes  experiences  with  groups  of 
young  children. 

H.  House  Manager — In  a large  Center  this  person  can  be  a real 
asset  to  the  Executive  by  relieving  her  of  the  many  details  concerned 
with  the  housekeeping,  food  purchasing  and  preparation,  etc.  In 
smaller  Center,  often  these  duties  are  carried  by  the  Executive  or 
delegated  by  her  to  certain  other  persons. 

1.  Duties: — responsible  for  general  housekeeping  standards  of  the 
Center;  meal  planning;  marketing;  supervision  (and,  in  some 
cases  for  the  employment  of  such  personnel)  ; shares  responsi- 
bility with  Director  for  house  maintenance  and  with  Board  for 
repairs,  equipment,  etc.  This  person  may  also  be  used  to  give 
morning  inspections  or  to  fill  in  for  staff  members  in  emergen- 
cies. 

2.  Qualifications: — if  not  a trained  dietitian,  should  at  least  have 
a good  basic  knowledge  of  the  dietary  needs  of  the  children  of 
the  ages  in  care  in  the  Center ; should  he  skilled  in  quantity 
buying  and  in  home  management  ability.  Previous  experience 
with  children  is  important  and  a genuine  interest  in  their  needs 
is  essential. 

I.  Clerk-Stenographers 

1.  Duties:  Secretary  to  Executive;  responsible  for  case  records 

and  files ; acts  as  receptionist ; handles  telephone  calls,  corre- 
spondence, etc. 

2.  Qualifications: — able  to  take  dictation,  handle  files,  answer  tele- 
phone and  meet  people  acceptably;  ability  to  type  at  an  average 
rate  of  speed. 
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J.  Bookkeeper 

1.  Duties: — responsible  for  financial  records  and  for  handling  cash 
transactions  as  needed.  Prepares  payrolls ; financial  statements 
for  Executive  and  Finance  Committee  of  Board,  etc.  This  posi- 
tion may  be  combined  with  that  of  a clerk-stenographer  or  may 
be  on  a part-time  basis. 

2.  Qualifications: — trained  and  competent  in  bookkeeping;  capable 
of  making  up  payrolls,  calculating  tax  deductions,  receiving,  re- 
cording and  deposition  of  cash  receipts,  etc.  It  is  advisable  that 
this  person  be  bonded. 

IV.  PERSONNEL  POLICIES 

A.  Prospective  employees  of  the  Center  should  be  interviewed,  per- 
sonally, preferably  after  having  submitted  to  the  Executive,  prior 
to  conference,  an  application  blank  which  gives  full  information  on 
educational  background ; work  experience,  date  of  birth,  references 
(character  and  professional),  etc. 

1.  Center  should  verify  all  educational  and  experience  background 
and  should  contact  references  for  a written  evaluation  of  the  ap- 
plicant’s character,  reliability,  and  fitness  for  the  particular  posi- 
tion involved.  All  of  this  information,  plus  the  application 
blank  and  a written  summary  of  the  application  interview  should 
be  filed  in  a folder  for  each  employee  along  with  records  of 
medical  examinations,  etc.  It  is  important  to  record  date  of 
employment  as  well  as  date  of  termination.  There  should  also 
be  a summary  of  reasons  for  termination  of  employment.  Some 
provision  should  be  made  for  recording  and  filing  the  employee’s 
nearest  relatives’  names,  addresses  and  telephone  numbers  or 
name  of  other  person  designated  by  employee  to  be  notified  in 
case  of  accident  or  other  emergency  involving  the  employee. 

B.  At  the  time  of  the  application  interview  the  employee  should  be 
made  familiar  with  all  personnel  policies,  and  should  be  furnished 
these  in  writing  for  future  reference. 

1.  At  this  time,  also,  employee  should  be  informed  of  the  duties 
and  responsibilities  involved  in  the  position  for  which  he  is  being 
considered.  This  information  should  include  information  as  to 
person  to  whom  employee  is  directly  responsible,  salary,  dates 
or  times  when  salaries  are  paid,  hours  of  work,  sick  leave,  vaca- 
tions, notice  to  be  given  in  the  event  of  registration  or  other 
termination  of  employment,  etc.  These  policies  should  be  in 
written  form. 

C.  Specific  Personnel  Policies 

1 . Employment  agreement:- — -clear,  mutual  understanding  at  time 
of  employment  as  to  conditions  of  work,  requirements  of  each 
position,  etc. 

2.  Selection  and  Evaluation- — painstaking  evaluation  of  applicant 
in  relation  to  position,  personality,  etc.  Subsequent  evaluation 
on  performance  is  a continuing  process  in  which  the  employee 
participates. 
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3.  Termination  of  Employment — usually  to  take  place  only  after 
a discussion  with  the  employee  of  her  weaknesses,  followed  by 
a period  during  which  she  (lie)  has  a chance  to  show  improve- 
ment. As  a rule,  professional  employees  should  be  given  a 
month’s  notice  with  pay,  even  though  it  may  be  desirable  to 
dispense  with  her  (his)  services  at  an  earlier  date.  Workers 
are  expected  to  give  a month’s  notice  upon  resignation  if  they 
are  professional  workers  and  two  weeks’  notice  to  be  given  by 
maintenance  and  clerical  staff. 

4.  Sick  leave — an  employee  who  has  been  with  the  Center  for  one 
year  (or  more)  should  be  entitled  to  2 weeks’  sick  leave  with 
pay  during  each  calendar  year.  This  may  be  extended  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Board.  In  cases  of  prolonged  or  frequent 
illness,  Center  should  request  a certificate  from  a physician 
to  be  furnished  by  employee.  For  employees  with  service 
under  one  year  but  over  one  month,  sick  leave  may  be  computed 
on  the  basis  of  one  day  per  calendar  month. 

5.  Vacations — vacation  with  pay  is  part  of  the  remuneration  for 
services  performed  and,  as  such,  is  due  an  employee  even  when 
she  (he)  is  to  leave  the  Center.  For  professional  workers — 
one  month’s  vacation  is  recommended.  For  those  who  have 
been  with  the  Center  less  than  one  year,  two  days  per  each 
month  worked  is  recommended.  For  all  other  employees 
(maintenance  and  clerical)  two  weeks’  vacation  is  recom- 
mended after  one  year’s  service,  or  pro-rated  at  one  day  per 
each  month  worked  if  service  is  under  one  year’s  duration. 
Vacation  dates  and  other  holidays  should  be  agreed  upon  in 
advance  to  permit  satisfactory  planning  for  the  Center. 

6.  Hours  of  work — no  person  may  be  required  to  work  in  con- 
travention to  labor  laws  of  state,  local  or  federal  governments. 
The  five  day  week  is  now  customary  in  nearly  all  localities 
and  is  recommended.  Forty  (40)  hours  per  week  should  be 
the  maximum  and,  wherever  possible,  those  working  directly 
with  the  children  should  have  daily  hours  reduced  to  7 hours 
since  the  work  with  children  is  extremely  fatiguing.  Occasion- 
ally it  may  be  necessary,  due  to  an  emergency,  to  have  staff 
work  extra  hours,  but  when  this  occurs  too  often,  it  indicates 
the  need  for  an  increase  in  the  size  of  the  regular  staff.  The 
schedule  of  working  hours  should  be  worked  out  and  made 
known  to  each  staff  member.  Lunch  periods  are  part  of  the 
teacher’s  regular  work  and  should  not  be  counted  as  “time  off.” 
During  an  8 hour  working  day,  the  working  time  should  be 
broken  by  a rest  period  of  at  least  one-half  hour  (and  preferably 
45  minutes)  azvay  from  the  children. 

7.  Working  conditions — where  staff  members  live  at  the  Center, 
quarters  should  be  comfortable  and  afford  a maximum  of 
privacy.  Every  precaution  should  be  taken  to  insure  that 
workers  will  be  protected  from  injuries  and  excessive  strain 
or  fatigue  during  the  working  day.  Every  effort  should  be 
made  to  provide  the  children’s  workers  with  ample  supplies, 
etc.,  so  that  they  may  serve  the  children  fully  but  without  undue 
strain  on  themselves. 
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8.  Accidents  to  Employees — every  Center,  by  law,  is  required  to 
carry  Workmen’s  Compensation  Insurance.  Any  accident  to 
employees  should  be  reported  to  the  insurer  immediately  on  the 
proper  forms. 

9.  Salaries — The  Center  should  have  a definite  salary  range  for 
each  type  of  position,  and  these  salaries  should  be  subject  to 
review  and  revision  in  accordance  with  known  provisions. 
Salaries  should  be  paid  regularly  on  a definite  date.  Provision 
should  be  made  to  reimburse  staff  members  for  expenses  in- 
curred while  on  the  job — such  as  transportation,  small  items 
purchased  for  the  children,  etc. 

10.  Personal  Records — in  addition  to  the  points  listed  under  item  A 
under  Personnel  Policies,  there  should  be  added,  periodically,  a 
written  evaluation  of  each  employee’s  work.  This  should  be- 
come part  of  the  permanent  record  only  after  careful  considera- 
tion by  the  Executive  and  a committee  of  the  Board.  Such 
evaluations  should  be  used  in  regular  conferences  with  the 
individual  staff  members  so  that  they  may  have  the  opportunity 
to  improve  their  work  in  areas  which  are  weak  or  unsatis- 
factory. These  records  may  serve  as  a sound  basis  for  pro- 
motions or  for  written  references  when  requested  by  other 
agencies. 

V.  ORIENTATION  OF  NEW  WORKERS 

A.  There  should  always  be  provisions  made  for  orientation  of  any  new 
staff  member  to  the  total  program  of  the  Day  Care  Center. 

1.  The  Director  should  take  the  initial  responsibility  for  planning 
and  putting  into  operation  this  orientation  program.  In  general 
the  procedure  should  be  as  follows : 

a.  New  staff  member  to  have  period  for  observation  of  pro- 
gram, in  general,  and  specifically  of  the  group  to  which  she  is 
to  be  assigned. 

b.  Staff  conference — during  which  the  new  worker  has  an  op- 
portunity to  meet  the  various  members  of  the  staff ; to  hear 
how  each  staff  member  functions  and  how  all  together 
function  as  a unit  in  the  planning  for  the  child  in  the  group. 

c.  New  worker  should  have  an  opportunity  for  a conference 
with  the  various  persons  representing  different  professions 
as  related  to  the  Center — for  example,  with  the  caseworker 
so  that  it  may  be  interpreted  to  her  the  caseworker’s  function, 
method  or  integration  with  total  staff,  etc. 
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PARENT-CENTER  RELATIONSHIPS 


Because  of  the  strong  emotional  ties  that  exist  between  children  and 
their  parents — particularly  in  the  preschool  group,  and  because  the  sepa- 
ration (often  the  first)  may  create  as  much  fear,  and  possibly  conflict, 
in  the  parent  as  it  does  in  the  child,  the  relationship  between  the  par- 
ent (s)  and  the  Center  is  just  as  important  a consideration  as  the  child’s 
adjustment  in  the  group.  In  fact,  it  cannot  be  separated  from  it.  If 
the  parent’s  part  is  not  recognized  and  understood,  the  negative  feeling 
that  may  result  is  usually  reflected  in  the  child's  behavior  and  attitude 
toward  the  Nursery  and  mitigates  against  his  happy  adjustment. 

Each  staff  member  with  whom  the.  parent  comes  into  contact  carries 
part  of  the  responsibility  for  creating  and  maintaining  good  parent-center 
relationships.  All  staff  members  should  have  a friendly  but  professional 
interest  in  the  parents ; should  recognize  the  contributions  which  are 
made  by  the  parents  in  the  interest  of  the  child  and  the  center ; should 
be  capable  of  putting  parents  at  their  ease ; should  recognize  the  parent’s 
place  as  of  the  utmost  importance  in  the  child’s  life  and  thus  avoid  such 
close  personal  identification  with  the  child  as  to  permit  critical  feelings 
toward  the  parent. 

I.  PARENT-TEACHER  RELATIONSHIPS 

A.  Unless  there  is  something  in  the  parent’s  attitude  which  interferes 
with  his  free  use  of  the  Nursery,  the  day-by-day  contacts  between 
the  parent  and  the  child’s  own  teacher  gradually  grow  into  a positive 
relationship  which,  in  most  instances,  is  the  most  meaningful  one  to- 
the  parent.  The  teacher  is  the  best  judge  of  the  child’s  progress  in 
the  group,  and  thus,  is  the  best  able  to  explain  the  child’s  difficulties 
or  behavior  as  related  to  the  program ; to  make  specific  suggestions 
to  the  parents  as  to  how  they  may  cooperate  in  the  educational 
program,  etc.  When  possible  the  teacher  should  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  talk  with  the  parent (s)  before  the  child’s  admission  in 
order  to  learn  as  much  as  possible  about  the  child  and  to  give  the 
parent (s)  an  opportunity  to  get  acquainted  with  the  teacher  and  to 
learn  about  the  educational  program.  The  teacher  should  get 
parent’s  permission  for  trips  and  excursions  which  the  children  may 
be  taking. 

B.  Opportunities  should  be  provided  for: 

1.  Parent  group  meetings — where  parents  may  sit  down  together 
to  discuss  mutual  problems  relating  to  the  children : where 
parents  may  hear  child  problems  discussed  by  specialists  in  the 
various  fields  related  to  child  growth  and  development ; and  for 
the  purely  social  value  of  learning  to  know  each  other  and  the 
staff  members  in  a relaxed  social  atmosphere. 

2.  Parent  observation  of  program — whenever  possible.  This 
should  be  carefully  planned  so  that  some  one  of  the  staff  will  be 
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available  to  explain  and  interpret  certain  situations  as  they  arise 
during  the  observation  period.  A post-observation  conference 
between  parent  and  group  teacher  is  essential — to  allow  for 
parent  questions  on  points  observed  and  so  that  the  teacher  may 
interpret,  more  fully,  the  reasons  why  certain  techniques  or 
methods  were  used. 

3.  Parent  participation  in  program — wherever  possible.  This  may 
involve  having  parents  assist  with  special  events,  such  as  parties, 
excursions,  etc.,  or  may  mean  actual  assistance  given  by  the 
parent  in  the  regular  program  of  the  Center. 

a.  Whenever  parents  are  to  assist  in  the  program,  some  careful 
planning  must  be  done,  beforehand,  by  the  staff.  Parent 
should  have  had  an  opportunity  to  observe  the  program  in 
action  before  participating.  Parent  should  be  assigned  to  a 
group  where  the  teacher  is  capable  of  interpreting  certain 
phases  of  the  program  and  of  guiding  the  parent  in  methods, 
etc. 

b.  After  a period  of  participation,  it  is  essential  that  some  time 
be  planned  whereby  the  parent  and  the  group  teacher  may 
sit  down  quietly  and  discuss  the  various  situations  which 
arose  during  the  parent’s  participation — to  give  the  parent 
an  opportunity  to  ask  questions  regarding  methods,  reasons 
for  certain  behavior  observed,  etc.  At  a later  date,  these 
observations  may  serve  as  an  excellent  basis  for  a parent 
group  discussion. 

4.  Parent — Staff  Library — current,  professional  books,  magazines, 
pamphlets,  etc.,  should  be  available  and  should  be  of  the  type 
best  suited  to  the  reading  habits  of  the  community.  These  should 
be  on  a loan  basis.  Book  reviews  and  resumes  can  also  serve 
as  a good  basis  for  group  discussions. 

5.  Parent-Staff  Bulletin  Board — placed  where  it  is  easily  seen  and 
accessible  to  parents.  Both  parents  and  staff  members  should 
understand  their  responsibilities  for  sharing  amusing,  informa- 
tive and  helpful  articles,  cartoons,  art  work  done  by  either  par- 
ents or  children,  menus,  recipes,  names  of  new  books  for  parents 
and  children,  etc.  Above  all,  this  board  should  always  be  kept 
attractive — and  materials  should  be  changed  frequently  enough 
so  that  there  is  always  something  new  to  catch  the  eye. 

II.  CASEWORK  SERVICES  IN  A DAY  CARE  CENTER 

A.  In  order  to  insure  that  the  service  offered  by  a Day  Care  Center  is 
used  thoughtfully  by  families  who  need  it,  that  the  children  in  care 
receive  the  utmost  benefit  from  the  group  experience,  and  so  that 
the  work  of  the  Center  and  the  home  life  of  the  child  can  be  so 
integrated  as  to  foster  and  maintain  the  optimum  of  healthful  growth 
for  the  child,  each  Day  Care  Center  should  have  the  services  of  a 
caseworker.  This  caseworker  should  be  a person  of  maturity  and 
experience  in  case  work,  though  not  necessarily  in  the  Day  Care 
field ; she  should  have  demonstrated  in  her  previous  experience,  an 
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ability  to  work  with  different  professions  and  to  be  flexible  enough 
to  organize  her  work  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  Center. 

1.  The  integration  of  teacher’s  and  caseworker’s  services  to  parents 
is  essential  and  can  develop  only  as  each  becomes  familiar  with 
the  functions  and  aims  of  the  other  and  both  have  a feeling  of 
unity  of  purpose  and  a sense  of  interdependence.  Caseworker 
and  staff  must  have  an  opportunity  in  the  beginning  to  sit  down 
together  so  that  each  may  become  familiar  with  the  functions 
and  aims  of  the  other,  and  so  that  both  staff  and  caseworker 
are  clear  in  their  understanding  of  where  administrative  re- 
sponsibility lies  in  the  coordination  of  both  services. 

a.  The  Caseworker  interprets  to  the  staff  something  of  her 
philosophy  and  methods  in  relation  to  her  work,  and  the 
staff  interprets  to  the  caseworker  the  aims  and  objectives  of 
the  educational  program,  daily  routines,  etc.,  as  well  as  the 
nature  of  the  teacher’s  role  with  the  parents. 

2.  The  caseworker,  as  part  of  her  orientation,  should  have  an  op- 
portunity to  observe  a large  part  of  the  normal  daily  program 
as  it  operates  in  the  Center.  During  this  observation  period, 
the  Director  and  the  teachers  should  make  every  effort  to  in- 
terpret each  step  (and  the  reason  for  such)  so  that  the  case- 
worker will  have  a thorough  knowledge  of  the  purpose  of  the 
Center  and  so  that  she  may  really  become  a part  of  the  staff. 

3.  In  any  discussion  of  the  function  of  the  caseworker,  planning 
should  be  definite  enough  to  cover  standard  situations,  but 
flexible  enough  to  permit  the  caseworker  and  the  staff  to  develop 
a working  relationship  which  will  be  beneficial  to  parents  and 
children.  It  is  essential  that  the  policies  of  the  Day  Care  Center 
be  clearly  defined — particularly  as  relates  to  function,  admissions, 
extent  of  service,  etc.  These  policies  should  be  in  written  form. 

B.  Role  of  the  Caseworker  in  a Day  Care  Center: 

Although  the  caseworker  should  be  an  integral  part  of  the  Day 
Care  Center  service,  her  special  duties  will,  of  necessity,  differ  in 
relation  to  the  set-up  of  the  Center,  Center  population,  and  availa- 
bility of  time.  It  is  hoped  that  each  Center  will  define  those  areas 
of  activity  in  which  they  would  feel  the  casezvorker  to  be  most 
useful  in  its  total  service  for  the  effective  integration  of  the  Center 
with  the  home  life  of  the  child  throughout  the  period  of  care.  The 
following  are  suggested  areas  of  activity : 

1.  Applications  and  Admissions 

a.  The  caseworker  is  trained  in  helping  people  to  find  solutions 
to  their  problems  and  thoughtful  intake  procedures  help 
insure  that  the  Center  is  used  by  families  who  really  want 
and  are  ready  to  use  the  service,  and  that  the  plan  of  the 
family  is  in  line  with  the  purpose  of  the  Day  Care  Center. 

b.  The  application  process  provides  an  opportunity  for  the 
parents  to  think  through  the  advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  the  plan — to  the  child  as  well  as  to  other  members  of  the 
family,  and  to  decide  whether  or  not  they  (parents)  really 
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wish  to  use  the  plan  in  light  of  their  own  situation  and  the 
requirements  of  the  Center.  In  the  course  of  this  applica- 
tion process  it  may  develop  that  the  services  of  some  other 
agency  such  as  Family  Service  or  Child  Guidance  Clinic 
may  more  nearly  meet  the  need,  or  solve  the  problem  than 
day  care  for  the  child,  and  the  caseworker  then  refers  the 
family  to  the  appropriate  agency. 

c.  The  caseworker  is  mindful  that  the  following  points  need 
careful  interpretation : Health  of  the  child — requirements  of 
the  Center;  Hours  of  Center  operation;  Fees  for  service; 
separation — what  it  means  to  the  child  and  to  the  parents ; 
how  gradual  admission  is  planned  to  help  the  parent (s)  and 
the  child  in  the  beginning  department. 

d.  The  caseworker  secures  such  identifying  information  as 
stated  in  section  on  “Records.” 

e.  After  the  child  has  had  several  weeks  experience  in  the  Cen- 
ter, a follow-up  interview  is  usually  advisable  to  give  the 
parent  an  opportunity  to  review  this  experience  and  to  decide 
whether  or  not  the  Center  service  really  meets  the  needs  of 
the  family  and  the  child. 

f.  Wherever  possible,  both  parents  should  be  included  in  the 
planning  and  continued  use  of  the  Day  Care  Center.  This 
may  even  be  applicable  when  parents  are  separated  if  the 
absent  parent  is  sufficiently  interested  in  the  child’s  place- 
ment. and  if  both  parents  are  mature  and  stable  enough  to 
permit  this. 

Sustaining  Role  of  the  Caseworker 

After  the  child  is  admitted  to  the  Center  the  caseworker’s  role 

is  largely  that  of  liaison  person  between  parents  and  other  staff 

members,  who  carry  the  continuing  relationships. 

a.  Parents  may  initiate  an  interview  to  discuss  questions  or 
problems  which  they  may  have.  In  such  instances  the  inter- 
view should  preferably  be  by  appointment  and  the  caseworker 
should  first  consult  with  the  teacher  so  that  she  may  have 
the  benefit  of  whatever  information  the  teacher  may  have 
to  give  in  relation  to  the  parent’s  use  of  and  attitude  toward 
the  Center  as  she  has  observed  it. 

b.  Teachers  or  other  staff  members  may  refer  parents  to  the 
caseworker  for  various  reasons,  such  as : 

( 1 ) Changes  in  child’s  behavior.  When  a child’s  behavior 
changes  or  develops  in  a manner  indicating  problems, 
the  teacher  acquaints  the  parent  of  this  and  refers  the 
parent  to  the  caseworker  for  further  discussion.  The 
caseworker  will  explore  with  the  parent  any  possible 
changes  in  the  home  situation  which  would  be  apt  to 
react  upon  the  child  and  try  to  engage  his  (parent’s) 
activity  and  help  around  the  problem. 

(2)  The  repeated  failure  of  the  parent (s)  to  comply  with 
agency  policies  and  procedures  in  regard  to  fees,  escort, 
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notification  of  absence,  etc.,  which  indicates  a break- 
down of  the  smooth  positive  parent-center  relationship. 

(3)  The  parent’s  involving  teachers  in  their  own  personal 
troubles  (such  as  a marital  problem)  which  are  not 
properly  the  concern  of  the  teacher,  except  as  they  shed 
light  on  the  child’s  behavior — and  with  which  she  is  not 
equipped  to  give  help. 

(4)  Attitudes  of  hostility,  criticism,  indifference,  withdrawal 
on  the  part  of  parent (s)  toward  the  teacher.  Because 
of  the  parent’s  anxiety  around  separation  and  reluctance 
to  share  the  child  with  another  person  in  some  extreme 
cases,  the  teacher  may  seem  like  a threat  to  the  parent 
and  he  may  unconsciously  project  his  own  negative  feel- 
ings on  to  the  teacher — thus  creating  mutual  misunder- 
standing and  distrust.  The  caseworker,  by  virtue  of  her 
skills,  can  sometimes  help  the  parent  to  recognize  the 
effects  of  his  own  attitudes  and  bring  about  a better  un- 
derstanding of  the  teacher’s  aim  and  need  for  parental 
help  in  realizing  her  objectives. 

c.  The  caseworker  may  also  initiate  interviews  with  the  parents 
around  changes  in  family  plans.  Since  family  situations  are 
never  static,  the  original  plans  resulting  in  admission  to  the 
Day  Care  Center  need  to  be  re-evaluated  periodically.  The 
caseworker  or  the  parent (s)  may  initiate  an  interview  for 
this  purpose — permitting  a free  exchange  of  information 
between  home  and  center. 

d.  In  some  situations,  the  caseworker’s  work  with  parents  may 
consist  of  single  isolated  interviews,  in  others,  depending  on 
the  nature  of  the  problem,  the  caseworker  may  set  up  a series 
of  regular  appointments  over  a limited  period  of  time. 

NOTE:  A caseworker  in  her  experience  is  aware  that  there  are 

some  problems  which  come  to  her  attention  that  she  cannot, 
and  should  not,  attempt  to  work  through  with  the  parents. 
Such  might  be : marital  problems ; financial  assistance 

needed ; extreme  emotional  disturbances  indicating  need  for 
psychiatric  treatment,  etc.  Thus,  the  casework  must  be 
acquainted  with  the  agencies  in  the  community  which  are 
best  equipped  to  handle  these  special  problems,  and  it  is 
ber  responsibility  to  refer  such  cases  to  the  appropriate 
agency. 

Services  to  Staff  of  Center 

a.  Relationship  with  Executive  Director — it  is  essential  that  the 
caseworker  and  the  Director  inform  each  other  of  changes 
as  well  as  contemplated  plans  for  children  and  parents.  This 
interchange  of  information  sometimes  considers  the  popula- 
tion picture,  admission  of  new  children,  summary  of  inter- 
views with  parents,  new  developments  in  children’s  behavior, 
etc.  Thus,  it  is  desirable  that  regular  weekly  conferences  be 
held  between  caseworker  and  Director — with  additional  time 
when  required. 

b.  Relationship  to  Teachers — regular  staff  conferences  at  which 
teachers,  Director  and  caseworker  sit  down  together  to  dis- 
cuss the  child’s  adjustment  in  the  group,  particular  prob- 
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lems,  etc.,  are  very  necessary.  The  teachers  share  the  in- 
formation concerning  the  child  in  the  group,  the  caseworker 
interprets  to  the  staff  the  family’s  social  situation  and  how 
it  is  related  to  the  child’s  behavior  and  problems.  These 
conferences  may  be  held  with  an  individual  group  teacher  or 
with  the  staff  of  teachers  together. 

4.  Relationship  to  Board  of  Directors — Caseworker  interprets  the 
needs  of  the  Center  clients  (generally)  to  the  Board  and  assists 
in  advising  the  Board  in  the  formulation  of  sound  policies  of 
admission,  eligibility,  etc. 

5.  Relationship  to  Community — the  caseworker  also  has  a respon- 
sibility for  fostering  and  maintaining  a good  working  relation- 
ship with  other  social  agencies  in  the  community — and  of  inter- 
preting to  them  the  work  of  the  Day  Care  Center. 

C.  Part-time  Casezvork  Services 

In  cases  where  the  Center  serves  only  a limited  enrollment,  it  is 
often  not  practical,  nor  possible,  to  utilize  the  services  of  a full-time 
caseworker.  In  such  instances,  it  is  highly  desirable  that  some  plan 
be  worked  out  to  provide  such  services  on  a part-time  basis.  Since 
it  is  usually  impossible  to  find  skilled  caseworkers  available  for  such 
limited  assignments,  it  is  recommended  that  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Center  explore  fully  the  possibilities  of  using,  on  a part-time 
basis,  the  services  of  a caseworker  who  is  attached  to  the  staff  of 
another  social  agency  in  the  community.  In  any  such  plan,  the  fol- 
lowing points  should  be  kept  in  mind : 

1.  It  is  most  important  that  the  agency  caseworker  be  assigned  to 
the  Day  Care  Center  for  specified  times  and  that  her  work  he 
carried  on  within  the  Center  itself. 

2.  Planning  involved  in  the  use  of  an  agency  caseworker  on  a part- 
time  basis : 

a.  Conference  between  representatives  of  the  Center  Board  of 
Directors  and  the  Executive  of  the  other  social  agency. 

(1)  Discussion  of  Center  policies;  needs,  etc.  Plan  for  use 
of  caseworker ; reimbursements  to  be  made  for  her  serv- 
ices; amount  of  time  needed  (as  nearly  as  can  be  deter- 
mined), etc. 

(2)  Agency  Executive  states  fundamental  policies  and  philos- 
ophy of  her  agency — mutual  consideration  of  ways  in 
which  the  philosophies  of  both  Center  and  agency  can 
be  integrated  in  such  a proposed  project. 

b.  Agency  Executive  presents  the  Center  request  for  service  to 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  her  agency  for  consideration  and 
approval  (or  disapproval)  of  the  tentative  plans. 

c.  If  the  agency  Board  accepts  the  plan— another  conference 
is  needed  between  Center  Board  representatives.  Center 
Director  (or  Head  Teacher)  and  the  agency  Executive  and 
the  caseworker  to  be  assigned. 

( 1 ) At  this  time,  each  agency  again  interprets  its  philosophy 
as  it  relates  to  the  type  of  assignment  involved ; regular 
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days  and  hours  that  caseworker  will  be  at  the  Center 
are  agreed  upon,  etc.  All  such  agreements  and  state- 
ments of  philosophy  should  be  in  written  form  before 
the  actual  assignment  is  made. 

d.  It  must  be  clearly  understood  by  the  Center  that  the  case- 
worker is  directly  responsible  to  her  own  agency  for  pro- 
fessional practice  and  performance.  This  means  that  she  is 
under  the  supervision  of  a qualified  supervisor  in  her  field. 

e.  Channels  should  be  established  whereby  the  Casework  Su- 
pervisor and  the  Director  of  the  Center  can  meet  together, 
periodically,  for  the  purpose  of  examining  certain  problems 
which  may  arise  in  relation  to  the  definition  of  responsibility 
as  it  relates  to  caseworker  and  Director,  and  how  these  prob- 
lems may  be  resolved. 

3.  Office  space,  telephone,  clerical  help  (if  possible),  etc.,  must  be 
provided  for  the  caseworker. 

a.  Wherever  possible,  the  caseworker  should  have  an  office  of 
her  own — quiet  enough  to  permit  relaxed  conferences  with 
parents.  If  space  will  not  permit  a separate  office,  plans 
must  be  carefully  worked  out  to  provide  her  with  office  space 
exclusively  for  her  use  during  the  hours  when  she  is  in  the 
Center. 

4.  An  appointment  book — kept  at  the  Center  at  all  times— will 
insure  a smoother  scheduling  of  appointments  for  the  case- 
worker. Neither  staff  nor  caseworker  should  make  appoint- 
ments for  the  latter  without  entering  same  in  this  book. 

a.  Example:  a parent  comes  to  the  Center  to  apply  for  ad- 
mission for  her  child.  She  comes  at  a time  when  the  case- 
worker is  not  scheduled  at  the  Center.  The  Director,  or 
teacher,  will  take  certain  identifying  information  (on  a form 
kept  for  this  purpose),  will  explain  to  the  parent  that  the 
caseworker  handles  all  admissions  and  that  an  appointment 
will  be  made  for  the  parent  and  caseworker  to  meet  at  a 
certain  time.  The  time  and  day  which  caseworker  is  free  to 
see  the  parent  will  be  learned  from  consulting  the  appoint- 
ment book.  The  Director,  or  teacher,  then  records  the  time 
given  to  this  parent  in  the  appointment  book.  After  the 
parent  has  left  the  Center,  the  person  having  the  initial  con- 
tact will  record,  briefly,  on  the  form  any  information  which 
has  come  out  in  this  brief  contact  that  will  be  helpful  to  the 
caseworker.  The  same  procedure  would  be  used  where  a 
parent  comes  to  a teacher  or  the  Director  wishing  to  discuss 
a problem  such  as  might  involve  the  total  family  picture,  etc. 
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ADMISSIONS 

I. 

Admission  policies  should  be  based  on  existing  community  and  family 
needs  and  should  be  flexible  enough  to  permit  changes  as  the  community 
needs  change.  However,  the  real  functions  and  limitations  of  the  Day 
Care  Center  should  never  be  lost  to  view.  These  policies  should  be  in 
written  forms  and  available  to  parents  or  other  community  agencies  upon 
request. 

II.  ADMISSION  POLICIES  INCLUDE 

A.  Age  limits  to  be  served  by  the  Day  Care  Center: 

1.  In  general,  group  care  is  best  suited  for  children  between  the 
ages  of  3 and  12  years.  Group  care  is  never  advised  for  children 
below  the  age  of  two  years,  and,  in  some  cases,  where  emotional 
maturity  of  the  child  is  such  that  he  cannot  accept  nor  benefit 
from  a group  experience,  children  over  the  age  of  two  years  may 
be  truly  harmed  by  forcing  them  to  participate  in  group  living. 

a.  The  child  under  two  years  of  age  is  neither  socially  nor 
emotionally  ready  to  accept  and  participate  in  group  living. 
He  needs  a great  deal  of  individual  attention  which  it  is  not 
possible  to  give  him  in  a group  setting.  The  very  young 
child  has  such  strong  emotional  ties  with  the  mother  that, 
for  the  sake  of  his  security  and  normal  development  needs, 
every  effort  should  be  made  to  encourage,  and  make  possible, 
the  mother  to  remain  in  her  own  home  with  her  child.  In 
the  event  that  circumstances  are  such  that  the  mother  of  the 
very  young  child  must  seek  care  for  him  outside  the  home,  a 
good  substitute  “mother”  in  a foster  day  care  home  is  the 
answer — not  a Day  Care  Center  ! 

b.  From  a budgetary  point  of  view — if  proper  standards  were 
to  be  maintained,  in  a Center,  the  high  overhead  costs  of 
furnishing  group  care  to  children  under  two  years  of  age 
would  make  such  service  extremely  costly  and  highly  im- 
practical. 

2.  Wherever  space  and  staff  permit,  school  age  children  should  be 
served  in  a Day  Care  Center.  Tf  there  is  provision  for  separate 
facilities,  appropriate  equipment,  and  a teacher  trained  in  the 
recreational  needs  of  these  older  children,  generally  the  upper 
age  limit  may  be  placed  at  10  or  12  years. 

B.  Children  to  be  served  in  a Day  Care  Center: 

1.  A Day  Care  Center,  generally  serves  parents  whose  children  do 
not  deviate  too  greatlv  from  the  average  in  physical,  mental, 
emotional  and  social  development.  It  is  assumed  that  the  chil- 
dren under  care  will  be  able  to  gain  something  constructive  from 
the  group  experience,  and  this  should  be  the  criteria  in  dcvclop- 
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ing  admission  policies.  There  are  definite  limitations  regarding 
the  physical  and  emotional  development  of  the  child  which 
should  he  observed.  For  example: 

a.  Day  Care  Centers  are  usually  not  set  up  to  deal  with  the 
exceptional  child.  In  admission,  Centers  should  define, 
clearly,  in  light  of  their  equipment,  size  and  quality  of  staff, 
and  the  physical  plant,  the  extent  of  service  which  can  be 
given,  adequately,  to  the  exceptional  child.  Careful  consid- 
eration should  be  given  to : 

(1)  A child  with  a physical  handicap  which  is  such  that 
would  demand  an  excessive  amount  of  time  and  atten- 
tion from  the  Day  Care  staff. 

(2)  A child  whose  presence  in  the  group  might  be  undesir- 
able or  dangerous  for  the  other  children  in  the  group. 
This  should  not  be  interpreted  to  exclude  children  who 
merely  have  mild  behavior  difficulties,  but  would  refer 
to  children  with  extreme  mental,  nervous  or  behavior 
disorders  which  might  have  an  adverse  effect  on  the 
other  children  in  care,  or  where  the  group  might  have 
a detrimental  effect  upon  the  child  in  question.  This 
might  include  children  who  are  subject  to  frequent  epi- 
leptic seizures. 

(a)  A child  with  behavior  problems  where  group  ex- 
perience is  indicated  might  be  accepted,  on  a tem- 
porary or  trail  basis  subject  to  the  following: 

1.  On  referral  by  a recognized  psychiatric  source. 

2.  That  responsibility  for  treatment  rests  with  the 
referral  source. 

3.  That  the  child  is  able  to  adjust  to  the  Day  Care 
Center  setting  without  interference  to  the  Pro- 
gram. 

(b)  In  view  of  the  fact  that  this  is  a special  type  of 
temporary  (or  tentative)  placement,  it  is  essential 
that  there  be  a constant  review  between  the  Center 
and  the  referral  source.  The  Center  should  retain 
the  privilege  of  terminating  the  care,  if,  in  its  esti- 
mation, such  is  warranted.  As  in  all  cases  of  care, 
the  length  of  stay  in  the  Center  should  be  deter- 
mined by  the  constructive  use  which  the  family 
makes  of  the  service. 

2.  In  light  of  accepted  Health  Standards,  children  should  not  be 
admitted  to  the  Day  Care  Center  as  follows : 

a.  When  child  has  any  communicable  or  infectious  disease  or 
condition. 

b.  When  child  has  not  been  given  prophylaxis  respectively 
against  smallpox,  diphtheria  and  whooping  cough. 

3.  While,  generally  speaking,  the  Day  Care  Center  serves  largely 
those  children  whose  parents,  because  of  an  economic,  social  or 
health  situation,  must  seek  care  for  their  children  away  from 
their  own  homes,  today  the  Centers  are  being  called  upon,  fre- 
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quently,  to  serve  special  needs  of  the  child  himself.  Since,  nor- 
mally, these  child  needs  can  be  met  through  Play  Groups,  Nur- 
sery Schools  or  Kindergartens,  most  Day  Care  Centers  have 
not  offered  their  services  widely  to  this  group.  However,  as 
private  Nursery  Schools  are  usually  available  only  to  families 
of  the  upper  economic  brackets,  and  since  there  is  little  provision 
in  most  communities  for  public  or  non-profit  groups  of  this 
type,  in  some  cases  the  Day  Care  Centers,  without  endangering 
or  weakening  their  basic  purposes,  have  been  able  to  assimilate 
a few  of  these  children.  While  it  is  highly  desirable  that  Day 
Care  Centers  be  flexible  enough  to  meet  community  needs,  great 
care  should  be  taken  to  insure  that  the  Center  is  not  usurping 
a function  which  rightfully  belongs  elsewhere.  Boards  of  the 
Day  Care  Centers,  as  community  leaders,  should  be  aware  of 
the  various  types  of  needs  and  should  be  working  toward  the 
establishment  of  an  over-all  community  plan  which  will  provide 
services  through  various  agencies  for  the  children  and  parents 
of  that  community. 

a.  For  example : the  medical  profession  has  accepted  and  rec- 
ognized the  contributions  which  good  group  experiences  can 
offer  the  child  in  the  areas  of  physical  and  mental  health. 
Thus,  many  physicians  refer  cases  to  the  Day  Care  Center 
where  help  is  needed  in  promoting  good  eating,  sleeping 
and  play  habits  and  attitudes.  Also,  poor  housing,  crowded 
neighborhoods,  etc.,  have  all  helped  to  create  a new  demand 
for  Nursery  experience  for  the  young  child.  Or,  it  may  be 
that  the  child’s  parents  are  forced  to  live  with  their  parents 
and  the  stresses  and  tensions  which  often  result  from  this 
arrangement  are  reflected  in  the  child. 

C.  Family  Needs  served  by  a Day  Care  Center: 

1 . Employment  of  Mother 

a.  This  situation  is  usually  a result  of  one  or  more  such  factors 
as : mother  being  sole  support  of  the  child ; father’s  illness  or 
other  incapacity  which  prevents  him  from  supporting  the 
family ; inability  of  father  to  earn  a wage  which  can  ade- 
quately support  and  maintain  the  family,  etc. 

b.  Also,  in  light  of  the  increase  of  nervous  disorders  under  the 
tensions  of  present  day  living,  many  physicians  and  psychi- 
atrists are  advising  mothers  (who  are  under  their  care)  to 
seek  employment  outside  the  home  for  at  least  part  of  the 
day  as  a therapeutic  measure.  When  such  is  the  case,  the 
Center  should  require  a written  statement  from  the  physician 
or  psychiatrist  to  that  effect.  Also,  the  Center  should  inter- 
pret its  responsibilities  in  relation  to  the  parent  and  the 
child,  to  termination  of  care,  etc.,  to  the  referral  source,  and 
periodic  evaluations  of  the  need  of  such  mother  for  the  Day 
Care  service  should  be  made  with  the  referring  physician 
or  psychiatrist. 

c.  Where  admission  for  a child  is  based  on  parent’s  employ- 
ment, eligibility  for  service  is  related  to  the  parent  obtaining 
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employment  (if  not  already  employed).  However,  various 
factors  such  as  delay  in  the  child’s  initial  adjustment,  parent’s 
unfamiliarity  with  job  seeking,  etc.,  might  delay  employment. 
A time  limit  is  considered  with  the  parent,  involving  both  the 
agency’s  expectations  and  the  parent’s  responsibility.  Deci- 
sions on  this  may  result  in  ending  the  need  to  take  into 
account  the  child’s  development  in  the  group.  Resources  in 
the  community  (such  as  State  Employment  Service,  etc.) 
can  be  considered  by  the  Center  in  assisting  the  parent  with 
employment  plans. 

2.  Illness  in  the  family 

a.  When  illness  (of  a non-contagious  nature)  of  a member  of 
the  family  makes  it  necessary  or  desirable  that  the  child  be 
cared  for  outside  the  home  for  a full  or  part  day,  a medical 
report  should  be  required  from  the  parent.  Planning  with 
the  parents,  in  these  situations,  involves  periodic  reports 
from,  and  contacts  with,  the  physician,  and  a definite  time 
limit  when  the  service  is  evaluated. 

3.  Tensions  within  the  Family 

a.  When  conditions  within  a family  are  such  that  tensions  and 
the  resulting  friction  produce  an  atmosphere  which  is  un- 
healthy for  the  child,  and  where  the  parents  are  seeking  and 
using,  constructively,  the  services  of  a Family  Agency,  it 
may  be  part  of  the  plan  of  this  agency  to  have  the  child  re- 
moved, for  at  least  part  of  the  day,  from  the  home.  The 
Family  Agency  would  make  the  referral  to  the  Day  Care 
Center,  and  would  furnish  such  written  summary  of  the  case 
as  is  practical  or  possible.  The  responsibility  for  the  family 
casework  rests  with  the  referring  agency.  The  Day  Care 
Centers  should  re-evaluate  the  service,  periodically,  with  the 
Family  Agency,  in  light  of  both  the  total  family  situation 
and  the  child’s  adjustment  to  and  use  of  the  group  experi- 
ence. The  Day  Care  Center  should  not  terminate  such  a case 
until  either  the  Family  Agency  decides  that  it  is  wise  for  the 
child  to  return  to  his  home,  or  until  the  Center  can  offer 
proof  that  the  child  is  not  benefiting  from  the  group  living 
and  needs  another  type  of  care.  Plans  for  termination  must 
be  worked  out  cooperatively  between  the  Center  and  the 
Family  Agency.  When  the  referring  agency  makes  the  deci- 
sion for  termination,  the  Center  must  accept  this  and  respect 
the  wishes  and  plan  of  the  agency. 

4.  Business  conducted  by  the  family 

a.  There  are  families  in  small  businesses  either  established  or 
just  getting  started  where  the  activity  of  the  wife  is  needed. 
This  may  be  due  to  the  low  income  from  the  business  or  to 
the  small  volume  of  business  conducted,  making  it  uneconomi- 
cal to  employ  additional  personnel.  In  these  situations,  chil- 
dren might  be  admitted  to  the  Day  Care  Center  when  the 
mother’s  involvement  in  the  business  enterprise  creates  a 
problem  around  the  supervision  of  her  child. 
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D.  Fees  for  Day  Care  Services 

1.  Generally  it  is  accepted  as  good  social  practice  that  individuals 
should  pay  (to  the  best  of  their  ability)  for  the  services  rendered. 

a.  In  a social  agency  which  is  set  up  to  meet  the  needs  of  its 
clients,  the  most  satisfactory  solution  to  the  determination  of 
fees  is  probably  the  graduated  fee  scale. 

( 1 ) This  scale  is  based  upon  measurable  factors  and  is  used 
for  all  families  alike — thus  establishing  confidence  in 
the  fairness  of  the  Center  and  insuring  that  parents  will 
pay  as  much  of  the  cost  of  care  as  they  can  afford  without 
undue  hardships. 

(2)  Factors  around  which  the  fee  scale  is  built — total  family 
income  and  the  size  of  the  family  to  be  supported  on 
that  income.  This  table  should  he  worked  out  with  the 
aid  of  an  up-to-date  table  of  family  living  costs — and 
should  be  revised  with  changes  in  the  cost  of  living. 

NOTE:  Since  an  employed  mother  has  little  time  nor  oppor- 

tunity to  shop  around  for  bargains,  the  lowest  figure 
on  the  cost-of-living  scale  should  not  be  used  in  com- 
puting the  fee  scale. 

(3)  Such  scale  usually  provides  for  special  consideration 
where  more  than  one  child  from  the  same  family  is  to 
receive  care  at  the  Center. 

(4)  Generally,  the  lowest  fee  on  the  scale  represents  little 
more  than  the  cost  of  food  furnished  the  child  at  the 
Center,  while  the  highest  fee  represents  the  actual  total 
cost  of  care  per  child  per  week  in  the  Center. 

I IB.  PLAN  FOR  GRADUAL  ADMISSION  AND  INTRODUCTION 
OF  THE  CHILD  TO  THE  CROUP 

A.  Since  we  know  that  the  young  child  has  very  strong  emotional  ties 
with  his  parents,  we  also  recognize  that  any  separation  of  the  child 
from  his  parents  may  be  difficult  for  him.  This  separation  is  often 
very  difficult  for  the  mother  (or  father)  to  face,  and  sometimes  the 
child  accepts  the  separation  much  more  readily  than  does  the 
parent (s ) . 

1.  The  child  is  accustomed  to  depending  on  his  mother  for  all  of  his 
needs  and  wants — for  food,  security,  love  and  physical  care.  He 
also  is  used  to  looking  to  his  mother  for  control  over  his  own 
actions.  The  interests  of  the  young  child  center  largely  around 
his  home  and  his  parents,  so  that  he  has  had  relatively  little 
experience  in  meeting  demands  made  by  other  adults,  children 
or  situations. 

a.  It  can  be  a terrifying  experience  to  a child  when  he  is 
suddenly  separated  from  all  that  is  familiar  and  loved  and 
placed  in  a totally  different  situation.  A good  Day  Care 
Center  recognizes  this  problem  of  separation  and  provides 
for  a gradual  introduction  of  the  child  to  the  new  faces  and 
new  surroundings.  This  plan  is  referred  to  as  a gradual 
admission  policy. 
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b.  In  gradual  admission — methods  may  vary  somewhat  from 

Center  to  Center.  However,  generally,  the  plan  works  as 

follows : 

(1)  The  child  has  come  to  the  Center  with  his  parent  (s) 
at  some  point  during  the  application  process.  At  that 
time  the  caseworker  or  director  had  some  opportunity 
to  observe  the  child  and  his  relationship  with  his  par- 
ents)— to  determine,  in  some  measure,  the  degree  of 
the  parent-child  dependency.  Also,  the  child  has  had 
some  opportunity  to  get  acquainted  with  the  caseworker 
or  the  director. 

(2)  During  the  application  interview (s)  the  parent  is  helped 
to  think  through  what  the  separation  will  mean  to  him 
(her)  and  the  child;  what  behavior  may  be  expected 
from  the  child,  and  how  the  Center  has  planned  to  make 
this  separation  as  easy  as  possible  for  both.  At  this 
time,  probably,  a plan  will  be  worked  out  with  the 
parent (s)  whereby  one  (or  both)  parent  will  spend 
some  time  visiting  the  Center  with  the  child.  The  length 
of  time  cannot  be  arbitrary  at  this  point,  for  it  will 
depend  upon  the  child’s  (and  parent’s)  ability  to  accept 
the  new  situation. 

(3)  For  one,  two,  or  several  mornings  (depending  on  the 
situation  in  each  case),  the  parent  and  the  child  will 
spend  from  one  to  three  hours  in  the  group  to  which 
the  child  will  be  assigned.  This  time  will  probably  start 
on  a limited  basis  and  increase  gradually  each  day.  Dur- 
ing these  visits,  the  parent  and  child  observe  the  pro- 
gram in  action,  the  teacher-child  relationship  in  the 
group,  and  both  will  have  an  opportunity  to  get  ac- 
quainted with  group  teachers  and  the  children.  If  the 
child  desires  to  play,  even  momentarily,  with  the  equip- 
ment or  the  other  children,  he  is  free  to  do  so.  If  he 
simply  wishes  to  stand  near  his  mother  and  watch,  that 
is  all  right  too.  Possibly,  on  the  second  or  third  morn- 
ing, again  depending  largely  upon  the  mother’s  feelings 
and  the  child's  attachment  to  her,  the  mother  may  plan 
to  leave  the  room  (or  plavground)  for  a few  moments, 
telling  the  child  each  time  that  she  is  going  and  that 
she  will  be  right  back.  She  may  increase  this  time  away 
from  the  child  gradually.  This  will  help  the  child  to 
realize  that  when  his  mother  leaves  and  says  she  will 
return — she  really  means  it ! 

(4)  After  the  parent-child  visiting  period,  upon  consultation 
between  teacher  and  caseworker  and  parent,  the  child 
will  be  brought  to  the  Center  to  spend  one  or  two  hours 
in  the  group  without  his  parent.  This  time  can  be  in- 
creased some  each  day,  depending  upon  the  child’s  ad- 
justment, until  finally  the  child  has  participated  in  a full 
day’s  program. 

(5)  Each  time  the  parent  leaves  the  child,  she  should  tell 
him  when  she  is  leaving,  assure  him  that  she  will  return 
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for  him — and  then  go  at  once.  By  the  same  token,  the 
parent  must  be  meticulous  in  calling  for  the  child  at  the 
time  agreed  upon — -so  that  the  child  does  not  have  to 
wait  long  beyond  the  time  when  he  expects  parent  to 
return. 

2.  The  Parent — may  be  fearful  lest  the  child  grieve  unduly  over 
his  (her)  absence,  and  may  have  some  very  definite  feelings  of 
guilt  around  having  to  leave  the  child.  Parent  is  also  unfamiliar 
with  what  the  daily  program  of  the  Center  is  like ; how  the 
teachers  handle  the  children ; what  the  teachers  will  think  of 
certain  habits  or  behavior  which  she  is  aware  of  in  her  (his) 
own  child,  etc.,  etc. 

a.  Through  the  gradual  admission  process,  the  parent  has  an 
excellent  opportunity  to  learn  to  know  the  group  teachers, 
to  observe  the  teachers’  relationship  to  the  children  in  the 
group  ; to  see  the  program  in  action  ; and  to  see  how  his  (her) 
child  can  fit  into  the  Center  activities.  This  does  much  to 
relieve  her  feelings  of  anxiety  and  guilt. 

IV.  TERMINATION  OF  SERVICES 

A.  Since  Day  Care  Centers  are  supplements  to,  not  substitutes  for,  the 
home — almost  inherent  in  the  beginning  is  the  length  of  time  the 
service  is  to  be  offered.  This  time  is  flexible,  taking  into  considera- 
tion the  total  family  situation  and  the  child’s  experience  in  the  Cen- 
ter. 

B.  There  is  no  set  time  for  a child’s  stay  in  the  Center.  However, 
termination  may  be  considered  on  the  following  bases : 

1.  When  the  original  plans  have  worked  out  to  the  benefit  of  the 
family  and  they  can  arrange  for  the  child’s  care  at  home. 

2.  When  the  child’s  behavior  indicates  that  he  is  not  able  to  use 
the  Center  experience  because  of  some  emotional  difficulty  that 
cannot  be  reached  in  the  group  experience. 

3.  When  parents  feel  that  they  cannot  share  the  child’s  care  with 
the  Center. 

4.  When  the  child  reaches  his  maximum  age. 

C.  In  termination,  consideration  is  given  not  only  to  the  family’s  plans 
and  situation,  but  also  to  the  child’s  development  in  the  group.  Suffi- 
cient time  is  needed  for  parents  and  child  in  planning  for  termina- 
tion of  care. 
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HEALTH  AND  NUTRITION 

INTRODUCTION 

The  Day  Care  Center  must  share  with  the  parents,  rather  than  usurp, 
the  responsibility  for  the  physical  welfare  of  the  children  in  care.  Parents 
must  be  encouraged  and  helped  to  take  as  much  responsibility  for  the 
health  care  of  their  children  as  they  are  able.  A Center  with  sound 
Health  policies  and  a good  working  relationship  with  parents  can  do 
much  to  educate  the  community  in  the  essentials  of  good  preventive 
medical  care.  The  Center  must  safeguard  the  health  of  the  group  as  a 
whole  and  must  determine  whether  an  individual  child  is  well  enough 
to  be  in  the  group  and  to  benefit  by  the  group  experience. 

I.  ASPECTS  OF  THE  HEALTH  PROGRAM 

A.  Whenever  possible,  the  Day  Care  Center  should  have  a pediatrician 
attached  to  the  staff  on  a part-time  or  consultative  basis.  Such  a 
plan  should  include  regular  scheduled  visits  by  the  pediatrician  to 
the  Center,  his  availability  for  consultation  either  by  parents  or 
staff,  and  his  availability  for  services  in  case  of  emergency  situa- 
tions. It  is  important,  if  a pediatrician  is  not  available,  that  the 
physician  chosen  be  one  that  has  a real  feeling  for  children  and  a 
good  basic  understanding  of  their  physical  and  emotional  needs. 

1.  It  is  highly  desirable,  also,  that  the  services  of  a psychiatrist  be 
available  to  the  Center,  at  least  on  a consultative  basis.  While 
most  Centers  have  been  fairly  successful  in  utilizing  local  Child 
Guidance  Clinics,  these  Clinics  are  usually  so  much  in  demand 
that  there  are  long  waiting  lists  which  preclude  any  immediate 
help  with  what  may  be  a very  pressing  problem  to  the  Center, 
child  or  parent. 

B.  A completed  pre-admission  medical  examination  is  essential  so  that 
the  Center,  in  accepting  a child  for  care,  is  absolutely  sure  that  the 
child  is  not  only  free  from  any  communicable  disease,  but  also  that 
the  child  is  physically  capable  of  benefiting  from  the  group  program 
and  activities. 

1.  It  is  generally  most  desirable  to  have  this  (and  subsequent 
examinations)  done  by  the  pediatrician  or  physician  attached  to 
the  Center  so  that  there  is  an  opportunity  for  staff  and  physician 
to  discuss  thoroughly  the  child’s  particular  needs, 
a.  However,  if  such  is  not  possible,  and  the  family’s  own  physi- 
cian is  to  make  the  examination,  the  parent  should  be  fur- 
nished with  the  medical  record  form  (used  for  all  children 
in  the  Center),  and  this  form  must  be  filled  out  completely 
and  signed  by  the  examining  physician  and  returned  to  the 
Center  on  or  before  the  date  of  admission.  These  examina- 
tions should  not  be  made  more  than  one  week  in  advance  of 
actual  admission. 
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( 1 ) The  director  or  caseworker  should  feel  it  her  respon- 
sibility to  make  personal  contact  with  the  family  physi- 
cian in  the  event  that  any  questionable  or  confusing 
statements  appear  on  the  medical  form  when  it  is  re- 
turned to  the  Center. 

b.  In  cases  where  it  is  urgent  that  the  child  be  admitted  prior 
to  the  regular  date  scheduled  for  the  physician’s  visit  to  the 
Center,  the  child  may  be  accepted  upon  receipt  of  a slip  from 
another  physician  stating  that  he  has  seen  the  child  and  that 
the  child  is  free  from  an)'  infectious  or  contagious  condition 
and  may  be  admitted  to  the  Center.  Such  slip  should  be  of 
the  type  used  for  prescriptions  on  which  the  physician's  full 
name,  address,  and  telephone  number  is  printed  and  the 
physician’s  signature  must  also  be  affixed.  This  slip  should 
also  bear  the  date  on  which  the  child  was  seen  by  the  physi- 
cian. Slip  should  be  kept  in  child’s  record  folder  until  the 
regular  complete  medical  examination  has  been  made  by 
the  Center  physician  or  pediatrician. 

2.  The  examination  should  be  made  with  the  child  stripped  and 
should  include  careful  examination  of  eyes  (E  chart  used  for 
preschool  children)  ; ear  (including  watch,  coin  and  whispered 
voice  tests);  throat;  neck;  glands;  heart;  lungs  (patch  test 
given  when  any  history  of  exposure  to  Tuberculosis — followed 
by  chest  X-ray  if  need  is  indicated)  ; feet;  skin;  scalp;  teeth; 
tonsils  ; abdomen  ; genitalia ; spine ; posture,  etc. 

a.  The  medical  records  should  provide  space  for  information 
on  the  child’s  medical  history ; medical  history  of  the  family ; 
birth  weight ; any  unusual  occurrences  around  birth ; breast 
feeding  or  formula,  etc.  Immunizations  already  received 
should  be  recorded  and  verified  as  to  types  and  dates  given 
(verification  should  be  in  writing  from  clinic  or  physician 
administering  same).  This  foregoing  information  can  be 
obtained  by  the  caseworker  or  director  prior  to  the  medical 
examination  so  that  the  Center  physician  may  have  a picture 
of  the  child's  physical  background  prior  to  the  time  of  ex- 
amination. 

b.  If  possible,  the  child’s  parent(s)  should  be  present  at  this 
examination  so  that  the  physician  may  have  an  opportunity 
to  point  out  defects  and  to  make  recommendations  for  reme- 
dial care.  If  it  is  impossible  for  parent (s)  to  be  present,  the 
caseworker,  director,  or  group  teacher  should  be  present  and 
should  be  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  recommendations 
made  so  that  these  may  be  interpreted  to  the  parent  (s). 

c.  The  responsibility  for  carrying  out  recommendations  made 
at  time  of  examination  should  rest  with  the  parents  as  far 
as  possible.  The  parent  should  assume  the  responsibility 
for  having  remedial  work  done  either  by  the  family  physician, 
a clinic,  or  by  a specialist.  Parents  are  free  to  reject  the 
recommendations  of  the  Center  Physician,  hut  the  Center 
has  the  right  to  decide  upon  what  conditions  it  zvill  continue 
to  care  for  the  child  in  view  of  its  responsibility  for  the  total 
group. 
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d.  Vaginal  smears  for  preschool  girls  are  generally  no  longer 
given  as  a routine  part  of  the  examination,  but  are  done  at 
the  discretion  of  the  examining  physician.  Careful  inter- 
pretation of  this  is  needed  for  the  parents. 

e.  It  is  often  desirable  that  routine  urinalysis  tests  be  made  at 
the  time  of  the  pre-entrance  examination — and  subsequently 
as  needed. 

f.  Psychological  tests  should  be  made  when  need  is  indicated. 

C.  Immunizations 

1.  The  series  of  immunizations  against  smallpox,  diphtheria, 
whooping  cough  and  lockjaw  preferably  should  have  been  com- 
pleted prior  to  admission  to  the  Center.  However,  no  child 
should  be  admitted  unless  these  immunizations  have  been  at 
least  started  prior  to  admission,  and  they  should  be  completed 
as  soon  as  possible  thereafter. 

2.  Supplementary  ("Booster  shot")  injection  against  diphtheria 
should  be  given  after  3 years,  and  generally  always  before  a 
child  enters  school. 

3.  In  view  of  the  serious  complications  resulting  from  scarlet  fever, 
it  will  be  wise  to  consult  the  Center  pediatrician  or  physician 
regarding  the  need  for  such  immunization. 

D.  Subsequent  medical  examination  during  period  oj  care  in  Center. 

1.  Each  child  in  the  Day  Care  Center  should  have  a complete  med- 
ical examination  (similar  in  nature  to  the  pre-admission  exami- 
nation) at  regular  intervals  during  the  time  the  child  is  in  care. 

a.  For  children  under  three  years  of  age,  it  is  desirable  that 
these  re-examinations  be  given  every  three  months. 

b.  For  children  from  3-7  years  of  age,  the  re-examinations 
should  be  made  every  six  months. 

c.  For  older  children,  such  examinations  should  be  made  at 
least  once  a year  (unless  special  circumstances  are  such  that 
they  warrant  or  indicate  more  frequent  examinations). 

E.  Daily  morning  health  inspections  (done  for  each  child) 

1.  To  assist  in  the  early  discovery  of  illness  and  in  the  control  of 
infection,  there  should  be  an  inspection  of  each  child  upon  his 
arrival  at  the  Center  each  morning.  This  inspection  should  be 
done  by  a person  (preferably  the  same  one  each  day)  who  is 
familiar  with  the  child  and  who  is  competent  to  recognize  the 
signs  and  symptoms  of  ill  health  or  a communicable  disease. 
In  view  of  the  limited  service  which  a nurse  is  called  upon  to 
give  in  a Day  Care  Center,  it  has  been  found,  generally,  to  be 
impractical  to  have  a nurse  assigned  to  the  regular  staff, 
a.  Teachers,  because  of  their  familiarity  with  the  child  and  his 
normal  reactions  and  appearance,  can  make  very  satisfactory 
daily  health  inspections.  The  person  designated  to  make  the 
inspection  should  have  had  some  training  by  the  Center 
physician  in  the  signs  and  symptoms  of  contagious  or  in- 
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fectious  diseases  so  that  she  may  readily  recognize  any  devia- 
tions in  the  child’s  physical  condition. 

b.  Some  Centers  have  utilized  the  part-time  services  of  nurses 
attached  to  community  health  programs  or  the  Visiting  Nurse 
Society  in  making  these  daily  inspections.  This  plan  is  sat- 
isfactory only  if:  the  same  nurse  comes  each  day  so  that  she 
is  familiar  with  the  children ; if  the  nurse  can  be  available 
at  the  Center  early  enough  and  for  long  enough  periods  of 
time  to  insure  that  each  child  is  inspected  as  he  enters  and 
before  he  mingles  with  the  other  children.  Since  most  Day 
Care  Centers  open  at  an  early  hour  and  since  all  children  do 
not  arrive  at  the  same  time,  this  plan  of  vising  part-time 
nursing  services  is  often  not  practical. 

Daily  inspections  should  be  made  of  each  child  before  he  mingles 

with,  or  has  contact  with,  other  children  in  the  Center. 

a.  Thus,  such  examinations  should  be  made  in  a room  removed 
from  the  regular  playrooms  and  adjacent  to  the  outer  door 
or  reception  room  (see  suggestions  under  Plant  and  Equip- 
ment as  to  room  facilities). 

(1)  Room  should  be  equipped  with  sufficient  natural  or 
artificial  light  so  that  an  adequate  inspection  can  be 
made  easily. 

(2)  There  should  be  running  water,  soap  and  paper  towels 
immediately  available  so  that  the  person  making  the 
inspection  may  wash  her  hands  after  each  inspection. 

(3)  Equipment  for  inspection  should  include  a tray  equipped 
with:  sterile  containers  for  tongue  depressors  (used  as 
little  as  possible  with  pre-school  children — only  when 
it  is  impossible  to  otherwise  have  a good  view  of  the 
throat)  ; thermometers;  cotton  and  alcohol;  good  pencil 
flashlight  to  aid  in  inspecting  ears  and  throat ; sanitary 
tissues,  etc.  Also,  a sanitary  waste  can  should  be  avail- 
able. 

b.  Inspection  should  include:  head  and  scalp  for  evidence  of 
lice  or  nits ; throat — for  evidence  of  unusual  inflammation  ; 
tongue — for  coating ; ears  and  eyes  for  redness  or  discharge  ; 
glands  of  neck — for  swelling ; chest,  and  hands  and  arms — 
for  evidences  of  rash  or  other  skin  infections,  etc.  Unusual 
pallor  or  flush  or  evidence  of  indication  of  having  a fever — 
temperature  should  be  taken  and  any  elevation  should  be 
considered  as  basis  for  refusing  admission. 

(1)  Child  should  be  excluded  from  the  Center  when  any 
evidences  of  abnormality  or  deviation  from  normal 
physical  condition  are  present,  and  should  not  be  read- 
mitted until  satisfactory  proof  has  been  presented  that 
the  child  has  been  seen  by  a physician  and  pronounced 
able  to  be  in  the  Center,  or  until  the  condition  noted  is 
completely  cleared  up.  Any  evidences  of  emotional  dis- 
turbances on  the  part  of  the  child  should  be  noted 
by  the  examiner. 
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c.  Morning  inspections  should  be  utilized  constructively  by  the 
staff  and  parents  for  an  exchange  of  information  concerning 
the  child’s  behavior  and  physical  condition  during  the  past 
24  hours. 

(1)  It  is  important  that  parents  be  present  at  the  daily  in- 
spection so  that  this  informational  exchange  may  take 
place,  as  well  as  to  provide  a means  of  immediate  re- 
moval from  the  Center  in  the  event  of  the  discovery  of 
any  suspicious  evidences  of  ill  health  on  the  part  of  the 
child. 

(2)  When  necessary  to  exclude  a child  from  the  Center  as 
a result  of  the' morning  inspection,  parents  should  be  in- 
structed, as  far  as  possible,  in  the  immediate  care  of  the 
child  and  parent  should  be  urged  to  seek  medical  advice. 

(3)  Parents  should  be  constantly  impressed  with  the  impor- 
tance of  checking  the  child  for  signs  of  illness  before 
bringing  him  to  the  Center,  so  that  if  the  child  does  not 
appear  well,  he  will  be  kept  at  home  and  other  plans  may 
be  made  for  his  care. 

3.  Teachers  should  be  constantly  aware  of  their  responsibility  for 
observing  children  continuously  throughout  the  day  for  signs  or 
symptoms  of  ill  health  that  may  occur  after  the  morning  inspec- 
tion. 

a.  Such  signs  as : prolonged  periods  of  listlessness  and  quiet 
on  the  part  of  a normally  active  child ; sudden  flush  or  pallor  ; 
sudden  loss  of  appetite  ; extreme  restlessness  or  hyperactivity, 
etc. — all  may  be  real  indications  of  a physical  disorder.  In 
such  cases,  the  teacher  should  isolate  the  child  and  make 
provisions  for  his  return  to  his  own  home  or  for  an  imme- 
diate medical  opinion  on  the  child’s  condition  if  indicated. 

F.  Isolation 

1.  For  information  regarding  isolation  room — location,  equipment, 
etc.,  refer  to  section  on  “Plant  and  Equipment.’’ 

2.  When  contagion  or  communicable  disease  is  discovered  or  sus- 
pected during  the  day,  the  child  should  be  isolated  immediately 
until  such  time  as  he  may  be  removed  by  his  parents  (or  by  an 
adult  specified  by  parents)  from  the  Center. 

a.  The  child’s  parents,  the  Center  physician  and  (or)  the 
child’s  own  physician,  or  the  health  department  should  be 
notified  at  once. 

3.  When  a child  has  come  down  with  a contagious  disease  during 
his  attendance  at  the  Center  or  when  he  has  been  in  the  Center 
during  the  incubation  period  of  the  disease,  the  following  pre- 
cautions should  be  taken : 

a.  Local  health  authority  should  be  notified  and  all  require- 
ments made  >by  them  must  be  carefully  followed. 

b.  When  children  in  the  Center  have  been  exposed  to  a com- 
municable disease  from  sources  within  the  Center,  only  such 
new  children  as  are  immune  are  accepted  until  the  incubation 
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period  has  elapsed.  The  child  who  has  the  disease  may  not 
be  readmitted  until  the  full  time  limit  recommended  by  the 
Health  Department  has  elapsed. 

4.  When  a child  is  placed  in  the  isolation  room,  he  must  be  kept 
under  supervision  and  should  be  provided  with  some  form  of 
amusement  if  he  desires  such. 

5.  After  the  removal  of  the  child  from  isolation,  equipment  and 
toys  must  be  washed  thoroughly  with  soap  and  hot  water,  bed- 
ding changed,  etc. 

G.  Other  preventive  measures: 

1.  When  there  is  a communicable  disease  in  the  child's  family,  the 
Center  should  be  notified  at  once  and  the  child  may  not  be 
admitted  to  the  Center  until  the  period  of  incubation  is  past. 

2.  When  a child  in  the  Center  develops  a communicable  disease 
while  in  his  own  home,  the  Center  should  be  notified  at  once, 
as  soon  as  the  diagnosis  is  made.  When  there  is  any  contagion, 
or  danger  of  such,  prevalent  in  the  Center,  the  parents  should 
all  be  notified  at  once  and  instructed  as  to  signs  and  symptoms 
which  they  should  watch  for  in  their  child. 

3.  Members  of  the  staff  who  have  communicable  diseases  must  re- 
main off  duty  until  the  danger  of  transmission  is  past  and  must 
abide  by  the  local  Sanitary  Code  when  communicable  diseases 
occur  in  their  families.  Staff  members  with  colds  and  other 
infectious  conditions  should  remain  off  duty  until  the  condition 
has  cleared. 

H.  Medical  Examinations  for  Staff1  Members: 

1.  All  staff  members  should  have  a complete  health  examination 
prior  to  work  assignment,  and  a yearly  re-check  thereafter. 

a.  These  examinations  should  be  recorded  on  a standard  medi- 
cal form  (suggested — School  Employee’s  Health  Examina- 
tion Form  issued  by  the  State  Department  of  Health,  Harris- 
burg, Pa.)  and  this  form  should  become  a part  of  each 
individual  personnel  record. 

b.  Examinations  should  include  a chest  X-ray  (done  yearly  in 
subsequent  examinations)  and  no  person  should  be  employed 
who  has  any  evidence  of  tuberculosis;  Wassermann  test  (if 
indicated — or  if  food  is  to  be  handled)  ; and  any  other 
laboratory  tests  deemed  necessary  by  the  examining 
physician. 

c.  All  staff  members  should  show  proof  of  successful  vaccina- 
tion against  smallpox. 

d.  In  some  localities.  Health  Departments  require  that  all  per- 
sons handling  food  have  a regular  “Food  Handler’s  Examina- 
tion’’ and  following  such,  a Food  Handler’s  Certificate  is 
issued.  These  examinations,  also,  must  be  done  yearly. 

I.  First  Aid  Kit 

1.  Each  Day  Care  Center  should  be  equipped  with  a completely 
stocked  First  Aid  Kit — either  of  type  recommended  by  American 
Red  Cross,  or  as  recommended  by  Center  physician.  This  kit 
should  be  checked  frequently  to  insure  that  it  is  adequately 
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stocked  at  all  times.  It  should  be  kept  in  a place  known  and 
available  to  all  staff  members,  but  not  accessible  to  the  children. 

2.  At  least  one  person  on  the  staff  of  the  Center  should  have  had 
training  (and  be  certified)  in  the  most  recent  and  approved 
methods  of  First  Aid.  In  addition,  it  is  highly  desirable  that 
the  Center  physician  work  out,  for  the  staff,  a written  summary 
of  first  aid  measures  to  be  used  for  all  the  minor  injuries  which 
might  occur.  This  chart  should  be  posted  near  the  First  Aid 
Kit  where  it  may  be  read  easily  by  all  staff  members. 

J.  Provisions  jor  Accidents  or  sudden  and  serious  illnesses 

1.  In  the  event  of  an  accident  to  a child  or  a serious  illness  while 
child  is  in  the  Center,  a prescribed  course  of  action  should  be 
worked  out  in  conjunction  with  the  Center  physician  and  should 
be  in  written  form  and  posted  where  it  is  read  easily  by  staff  and 
parents.  Such  procedures  should  also  be  discussed  thoroughly 
with  parents  during  the  admission  interviews, 
a.  Procedure  usually  follows  these  general  lines : 

( 1 ) First  Aid  treatment  given  at  once  in  so  far  as  is  possible 
or  practical. 

(2)  Parents  are  notified. 

(3)  Medical  care  and  advice  is  sought  at  once — either  from 
the  Center  physician,  the  child's  own  physician  or  from 
a hospital. 

(4)  Child  is  removed  from  Center  after  emergency  treat- 
ment and  parent  is  instructed  either  as  to  procedures  to 
follow  (as  given  by  medical  source)  or  to  contact  the 
family  physician  for  further  advice  and  treatment. 

K.  Provisions  jor  regular  weighing  and  measuring  of  children  in 

Center: 

1.  Weights  and  heights  should  be  taken  and  recorded  on  the 
medical  form  at  the  time  of  the  initial  examination. 

2.  Children  should  be  weighed  monthly  (preferably  at  the  same 
time  of  the  day  and  on  the  same  approximate  date  each  month) 
and  measured  approximately  every  3 months.  These  weight 
and  height  figures  should  be  recorded  on  the  medical  examina- 
tion form  and  become  part  of  the  permanent  record. 

3.  Removal  of  clothing  for  weighing  should  be  at  the  discretion  of 
the  Center  physician,  and  his  recommendations  should  be  ob- 
served carefully  at  each  monthly  weighing  period. 

L.  Medical  Check  on  Children  following  absences  from  Center: 

1.  Each  child  who  has  been  absent  from  the  Center  for  three  days 
or  more  because  of  illness,  or  one  zveek  or  more  for  any  other 
reason,  should  be  checked  by  a physician  prior  to  the  child’s 
return  to  the  Center.  The  physician  should  certify  in  writing 
that  he  has  seen  the  child  immediately  prior  to  the  date  of  re- 
entrance (not  over  2 days  previously)  and  that  the  child  is  in 
good  health,  free  from  any  communicable  disease,  and  able  to 
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return  to  the  Center  activities.  This  re-check  may  be  made  by 
the  Center  physician  (and  results  recorded  on  regular  medical 
form),  or  by  the  child's  own  family  physician  (with  certificate 
as  noted  above). 

a.  In  order  to  safeguard  not  only  the  individual  child,  but  the 
entire  group  from  possible  exposure  to  infection,  etc.,  no 
child  should  be  re-admitted  to  the  Center  without  such  proof 
of  a medical  check  when  his  absence  is  such  as  noted  above. 

M.  Medications  given  children  in  Center: 

1.  Medications  should  never  be  given  to  children  in  the  Center 
unless  the  Center  is  provided  with  a written  statement  to  the 
effect  that  the  medication  is  prescribed  by  the  physician  which 
specifies  the  size  of  dosage,  frequency  or  times  dosage  is  to  be 
given.  Patent  medicine  never  should  be  administered  by  staff 
members  unless  there  is  specific  written  authority  from  the 
physician  to  do  so. 

a.  In  lieu  of  a written  statement  from  the  physician  in  cases  of 
prescription  medications,  the  label  on  the  bottle  may  serve 
as  sufficient  proof,  but  date  should  be  carefully  checked  to 
be  sure  that  the  prescription  is  of  recent  issue. 

N.  Routine  aspects  of  a Health  Program  in  the  Center: 

1.  Program  of  the  Center  must  be  planned  so  as  to  provide  for 
alternate  periods  of  activity  and  rest  in  order  to  prevent  over- 
stimulation  and  fatigue  for  the  children. 

2.  Outdoor  Play — there  is  no  satisfactory  substitute  for  play  out- 
doors in  fresh  air  and  sunshine. 

a.  Children  in  the  Center  should  have  opportunities  for  vigorous 
outdoor  play  for  at  least  three  hours  during  each  day  that 
the  weather  permits. 

( 1 ) During  extremely  cold  weather,  this  outdoor  play  period 
will  have  to  be  adjusted  to  the  temperature,  the  ade- 
quacy of  children’s  outdoor  clothing  and  the  general 
amount  of  activity  on  the  part  of  the  children.  Children 
do  not  mind  the  cold  weather  as  much  as  the  adults 
because  they  are  more  active  and  are  dressed  for  the 
maximum  of  protection.  Generally  it  is  accepted  that 
young  children  may  be  outdoors  for  some  part  of  each 
day  during  the  winter  months  except  when  the  tempera- 
ture drops  to  20  degrees  or  below. 

3.  Rest — very  young  children,  or  children  who  are  very  active 
may  need  more  frequent  rest  periods.  However,  usually  for 
preschool  children,  a nap  of  from  1)4  to  2 hours  per  day  is 
recommended.  This  time  should  he  adjusted  to  the  child’s 
individual  needs  where  possible.  Four-  and  five-year-old 
children  may  probably  need  only  1 )4  hours  rest  and  may  not 
actually  sleep  during  this  period.  Two-year-olds  may  find  the 
first  few  weeks  in  the  Center  very  fatiguing  and  may  need  addi- 
tional rest  or  short  nap  periods  during  the  morning. 
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a.  Each  child  must  have  a cot  and  bedding  for  his  exclusive  use. 

b.  The  rest  room  must  be  well  ventilated,  restful  and  free  from 
excessive  noise  or  glare. 

c.  For  preschool  children,  or  for  children  who  have  arrived  at 
the  Center  very  early  in  the  morning,  a 15-20  minute  rest 
period  on  cots  just  prior  to  the  noon  meal  will  greatly  aid  in 
relaxation  and  consequently,  in  better  digestion  of  food. 

d.  Where  school  age  children  are  present  in  the  Center  for  a 
full  day  during  summer  vacations  or  other  holidays,  it  is 
advisable  that  they  be  given  a rest  period  of  from  to  1 
hour  (at  least)  during  the  early  afternoon.  If  possible, 
individual  cots  and  bedding  are  desired  (with  room  require- 
ments same  as  for  preschool).  However,  in  lieu  of  this, 
individual  rugs  or  blankets  (washable)  may  be  used  for 
resting  on  the  floor  provided  same  are  stored  separately 
when  not  in  use  and  that  one  side  of  rug  or  blanket  is 
designated  clearly  as  the  side  that  is  constantly  in  direct  con- 
tact with  the  floor.  Floors  must  be  kept  free  from  chilling 
drafts. 

4.  Elimination 

a.  Children  should  be  given  sufficient  time  in  which  to  have  a 
bowel  movement — in  accordance  with  the  usual  time  for  such 
as  noted  by  observation  and  consultation  with  the  parent. 
However,  no  child  should  be  forced  to  sit  (or  allowed  to  sit) 
for  excessively  long  periods,  nor  be  encouraged  to  strain 
unduly. 

5.  Water  intake 

a.  Often  it  is  necessary,  particularly  for  preschool  children,  to 
provide  special  times  during  the  day  when  water  is  served 
in  individual  paper  cups  or  glasses.  Generally,  a good  time 
to  serve  water  is  in  mid-morning  or  mid-afternoon  if  this 
does  not  conflict  with  the  serving  of  snacks  of  fruit  juice  or 
milk.  Sometimes  it  has  been  found  most  satisfactory  to 
serve  a drink  of  water  immediately  preceding  the  toileting 
and  washing  periods. 

II.  NUTRITION 

A.  In  a Center  where  children  are  in  attendance  for  6 hours  or  longer, 
a hot  noon  meal  should  be  furnished  with  such  supplementary 
nourishment  as  may  be  called  for  by  the  ages  of  the  children  and 
the  length  of  time  which  they  are  in  the  Center. 

1.  To  insure  healthy  growth  and  development  and  good  nutrition 
for  the  children,  there  must  be  included  in  the  diet  such  essentials 
as  proteins,  carbohydrates,  fats,  minerals,  and  vitamins. 

2.  In  general,  the  Day  Care  Center  must  plan  to  provide  at  least 
one-third  of  the  child’s  total  daily  food  requirements.  Actually, 
however,  it  is  more  nearly  two-thirds  of  these  requirements 
which  must  be  furnished  in  the  Center  if  a truly  balanced  food 
intake  is  maintained. 
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a.  It  is  always  desirable  that  the  child  have  his  breakfast  and 
evening  meal  in  his  own  home  with  his  family.  However, 
there  may  be  some  cases  where  the  working  hours  of  the 
parents  require  that  one  of  these  two  meals  (usually  break- 
fast) also  be  supplied  by  the  Center.  When  this  is  true, 
then  this  additional  meal  must  be  planned  for  as  carefully 
as  the  noon  meal  and  with  the  same  objective  in  mind — of 
providing  an  adequate  and  proportionate  amount  of  the  total 
daily  dietary  needs  of  the  child. 

3.  Usually  it  is  accepted  that  there  be,  also,  some  provision  for 
serving  mid-morning  and  mid-afternoon  snacks  of  fruit  juice 
(preferably  orange)  and  milk  and  simple  cookies,  toast  or  small 
sandwiches.  These  snacks  are  particularly  necessary  for  the 
preschool  child  who  comes  to  the  Center  early  in  the  morning 
and  for  whom  the  evening  meal  will  be  at  such  hour  as  to  mean 
that,  without  this  snack,  the  child  will  be  without  food  for  a 
period  of  four  to  six  hours. 

B.  Wherever  possible,  it  is  important  that  the  Day  Care  Center  use  a 
trained  nutritionist  either  for  the  actual  meal  planning  or  in  con- 
sultation with  the  person  on  the  staff  who  is  responsible  for  menu 
planning.  If  such  service  is  not  available,  the  Center  should  consult 
with  the  physician  and  should  use  every  available  piece  of  profes- 
sional literature  concerned  with  nutrition  in  the  planning  of  meals 
and  the  purchasing  and  preparation  of  foods. 


C. 


The  hot  noon  meal  should  consist  of: 


1 . Protein 

2.  Starch 

3.  Vegetables 

4.  Milk 

5.  Bread 

6.  Dessert 


— such  as  meat,  liver,  eggs,  mild  flavored  (and 
not  too  fatty)  fish ; cheese  dish. 

— potato,  brown  rice  (steamed)  ; noodles. 

— at  least  one  green,  leafy  or  yellow  cooked  vege- 
table should  be  served  at  this  meal  as  well  as  a 
raw  vegetable  such  as  celery ; lettuce ; carrot 
strips ; crisp  turnip  sticks,  etc. 

— Pasteurized  white  milk — 8 oz. — preferably 
served  4 oz.  at  a time  and  spaced  through  meal. 
— Whole  wheat  bread  (preferable)  or  enriched 
white  bread  and  butter.  (Note:  In  Pennsyl- 
vania the  use  of  oleomargarine  in  charitable 
institutions  is  prohibited  by  law.) 

— Simple — such  as:  milk  puddings;  jello;  fresh 
canned  or  stewed  fruits ; ice  cream,  etc. 


D.  Milk  served  should  be  equal  to  lj-4  pints  per  child  per  day  (mini- 
mum)— this  may  include  milk  used  in  puddings,  on  cereals,  etc.  All 
milk  used  must  be  pasteurized  or  evaporated. 


E.  Cod  liver  oil  or  a substitute  (as  recommended  by  Center  physician) 
should  be  served  daily  to  insure  an  adequate  supply  of  Vitamin  D. 

F.  Vitamin  C— provided  through  the  use  of  orange  or  tomato  juice — 
and  each  child  should  have  at  least  4 or  5 oz.  per  day.  Canned 
tomatoes  should  also  be  used  freely  in  the  diet. 
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G.  Breakfast  (if  served)  should  consist  of  hot  cereal  and  milk;  toast; 
and  an  egg  at  least  3 times  per  week  (unless  Center  is  assured  that 
child  receives  the  adequate  number  of  eggs  per  week  at  home). 

H.  For  preschool  children  it  is  desirable  that  meats  and  coarse  vege- 
tables be  cut  in  small  pieces.  For  those  young  children  it  is  also 
recommended  that  ham,  pork,  frankfurters,  baked  beans,  corn,  etc., 
be  avoided  because  of  the  inability  of  these  young  children  to  chew 
sufficiently  to  be  able  to  prepare  these  foods  for  adequate  digestion. 
Also  to  be  avoided  are  : pepper  ; too  much  salt ; heavily  spiced  foods  ; 
and  too  sweet  foods. 

I.  All  food  should  be  prepared  with  consideration  for  the  preservation 
of  nutritional  qualities,  digestibility  and  attractiveness. 

J.  In  meal  planning,  consideration  should  also  be  given  to  variety  and 
to  color  combinations  to  be  served  on  one  plate,  and  for  preschool 
children  particularly,  care  must  be  taken  to  introduce  new  foods  one 
at  a time,  to  plan  meals  that  have  both  chewy  and  soft  foods  and 
that,  generally,  bland  foods  are  preferred  by  young  children. 

K.  Mealtime  in  the  Center  should  be  a pleasant  time,  and  no  effort 
should  be  spared  to  create  an  unhurried,  relaxed  and  happy  atmos- 
phere. 

1.  Generally,  preschool  children  up  to  four  or  five  years  of  age 
are  so  absorbed  in  the  mechanics  of  eating  and  of  feeding  them- 
selves that  they  are  distracted  when  too  much  conversation  is 
carried  on  at  the  table.  However,  conversation  should  not  be 
discouraged  except  where  it  is  definitely  interfering  with  the 
child’s  food  intake. 

a.  Four-  and  five-year-olds  (and  school  age)  have  usually 
mastered  the  mechanics  of  eating  and  are  ready  and  eager 
to  converse  during  meal  time.  If  possible,  it  is  helpful  when 
these  children  can  be  served  their  meal  in  a separate  room 
from  the  younger  ones,  or  at  least  in  a remote  section  of  the 
same  room — to  avoid  disturbing  the  two-  and  three-year-olds. 

2.  It  is  highly  desirable  that  the  meal  time  be  considered  by  the 
staff  as  part  of  the  over-all  educational  program.  Thus,  it  is 
preferable  that  the  teachers  eat  at  the  same  time  and  with  the 
children.  If  one  teacher  sits  at  a table  with  five  or  six  small 
children  (or  6 to  8 school  age),  she  can,  not  only  serve  and 
supervise  the  children  with  a minimum  of  confusion,  but  she 
can  also  help  in  setting  the  pattern  for  good  table  manners  (by 
example  rather  than  by  mere  words)  and  in  influencing  the 
children’s  attitudes,  constructively,  toward  foods  and  the  meal 
time  in  general.  Thus,  when  adults  eat  with  the  children,  the 
food  served  to  them  should  be  the  same  as  that  served  the 
children.  It  may  not  be  amiss  for  the  adult  to  be  served  coffee 
or  tea  in  preference  to  milk,  but  with  young  children  there  is 
always  the  danger  of  the  hot  liquid  spilling  or  splashing  acci- 
dentally on  the  children.  Thus,  it  is  preferable  that  such  bever- 
ages be  served  at  another  time. 

L.  Where  it  is  necessary  for  certain  children  to  have  extra  (or  special 
foods — as  on  a physician’s  recommendation),  the  Center  should 
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plan  to  serve  those  in  a manner  and  at  a time  as  will  not  make  the 
child  conspicuous. 

M.  Servings  for  preschool  children  should,  generally,  be  small  so  that 
they  may  be  encouraged  to  finish  everything  on  the  plate.  Second 
servings  should  be  encouraged  and  provided  for.  Servings  should 
be  based  on  the  adult’s  knowledge  of  the  child's  usual  capacity  and 
with  regard  for  preferred  and  less  preferred  foods. 

N.  Every  effort  should  be  exercised,  on  the  part  of  the  Center,  to 
insure  the  effective  coordination  between  the  diet  at  the  Center  and 
the  diet  in  the  home. 

1.  Menus  should  be  planned,  preferably,  one  week  in  advance  and 
should  be  posted  or  otherwise  made  available  to  parents.  Par- 
ents should  be  encouraged  to  provide  foods  at  home  that  will 
supplement  those  served  at  the  Center  and  thus  insure  a total 
balanced  diet. 

2.  The  Center  should  make  every  effort  to  learn  about  the  dietary 
habits  in  the  child's  own  home  and  should  regulate  the  kinds 
and  amounts  of  foods  served  at  the  Center  in  accordance  with 
this  knowledge. 
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THE  EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAM 

I.  ESSENTIALS  OF  GOOD  PROGRAM  PLANNING 

A.  The  program  of  a Day  Care  Center  should  be  planned  so  that : 

1.  It  meets  the  needs  and  interests  of  the  different  age  levels  in 
care. 

2.  It  considers  both  group  needs  and  the  needs  of  the  individual 
child. 

3.  It  provides,  for  both  the  group  and  the  individual  within  the 
group,  as  much  freedom  as  can  be  used  wisely. 

4.  It  maintains  a good  balance  between  the  different  types  of 
activities  in  the  various  parts  of  the  program. 

5.  It  provides  for  alternating  periods  of  activity  and  quiet  to  pre- 
vent fatigue. 

6.  It  takes  into  account  the  limitations  of  staff  and  building  and 
makes  the  best  possible  use  of  all  available  facilities. 

II.  ELEMENTS  IN  PROGRAM  PLANNING 

A.  The  program  must  be  kept  within  the  framework  of  such  necessary 
activities  as  eating,  sleeping,  toileting  and  school  attendance  (where 
older  children  are  cared  for). 

1.  The  routines  are  the  framework — should  be  planned  for  regular 
times,  but  should  also  permit  slight  modifications  as  the  need 
arises. 

B.  The  rest  of  the  program  must  be  flexible,  and  should  be  directed 
toward  wholesome  social  development,  intellectual  growth,  healthy 
emotional  development  and  an  increasing  interest  in,  and  enjoy- 
ment of,  the  arts. 

C.  Needs  to  be  met  by  the  program: 

1.  For  growth,  children  need  experiences  which  have  real  meaning 
for  them.  A child  learns  easily  when  new  experiences  are  built 
upon  something  already  familiar. 

a.  Teachers  need  a sound  knowledge  of  the  community  in 
which  they  work,  its  resources,  and  the  family  and  neighbor- 
hood backgrounds  of  the  children — in  order  to  develop  the 
type  of  program  which  will  be  of  interest  and  value  to  these 
particular  children. 

2.  Coordination  with  home  and  school — program  should  be  planned 
to  supplement  the  child’s  activities  during  those  parts  of  the  day 
which  are  not  spent  at  the  Center.  For  example,  school  children, 
when  they  return  to  the  Center,  need  ample  opportunity  and 
time  for  releasing  pent-up  energy  through  active  play. 
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3.  Solitary  play — the  program  should  be  flexible  enough  to  allow 
a child  to  withdraw  from  the  group  and  to  engage  in  some  quiet, 
personal  interest. 

4.  Free  Activities — fairly  long,  free  periods  in  which  children  can 
carry  on  their  own  selected  activities,  with  only  a minimum  of 
necessary  interruptions.  The  age  of  the  child,  his  particular 
interests  and  needs  will  determine  the  duration  of  such  periods. 

5.  Age  grouping — although  it  is  recognized  that  individuals  in  the 
same  age  group  will  differ  physically,  mentally  and  in  emotional 
and  social  adjustment,  it  is  generally  advisable  to  group  children 
according  to  age,  since  there  are  some  characteristic  needs  and 
interests  common  to  all  children  at  a given  age  level. 

(a)  Exceptions  to  this  grouping  may  be  made,  but  only  after 
observation  of  the  child,  and  careful  consideration  of 
the  child’s  level  of  development  in  the  various  areas.  Such 
decisions  should  be  made  only  after  thorough  discussion 
between  or  among  staff  members  involved. 

6.  General  routines — planned  and  executed  so  as  to  provide  for 
maximum  opportunity  on  the  part  of  each  child  for  growth  in 
desirable  habit  formation,  healthy  attitudes,  and  as  much  inde- 
pendence as  he  is  capable  of  exercising. 

7.  For  exploring  the  world  beyond  the  Center — through  trips  to 
places  of  interest  in  the  neighborhood — places  such  as  the  bakers, 
the  shoemakers,  the  fire  station,  to  see  boats,  trains  and  airplanes, 
to  see  building  construction,  street  repairs,  etc.  All  of  these 
add  to  the  child's  knowledge  of  the  world  around  him  and  serve 
as  a stimulus  to  new  efforts  in  block  building  and  the  use  of 
creative  art  materials. 

8.  The  long  day  in  a Day  Care  Center 

(a)  Every  effort  should  be  made  to  plan  for  as  short  a day  as 
possible  for  each  child  to  be  in  the  Center.  This  is  needed 
to : protect  the  child  from  undue  fatigue ; to  insure  that  he 
has  as  much  normal  home  life  as  possible ; and  to  permit 
the  staff  to  give  the  maximum  of  individual  attention  to 
each  child. 

(b)  Periods  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  day  must  be 
planned  for  as  carefully  as  for  the  balance  of  the  day.  Par- 
ticularly, at  the  end  of  the  long  day,  it  is  important  that 
activities  be  planned  which  will  be  relaxing  and  not  too 
complicated,  and  yet  which  will  serve  to  sustain  interest  on 
the  part  of  the  child  so  that  he  does  not  feel  these  last  hours 
in  the  Center  are  dragging.  This  is  the  time  of  day  when 
a new  book,  a treasure  box  (of  all  types  of  articles  not 
usually  part  of  the  regular  equipment),  singing,  etc.,  are 
in  order. 

D.  Activities  should  be  provided  for: 

1 . Development  of  large  and  small  musculature  as  well  as  for  co- 
ordination. 
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2.  Development  of  motor  skills  such  as  climbing,  balancing,  run- 
ning, pushing,  pulling,  etc. 

3.  Creative  and  constructive  experiences  such  as  painting,  drawing, 
block  building,  play  work,  etc. 

4.  Sensory  experiences,  manipulative,  musical  and  rhythmic. 

5.  Dramatic  and  imaginative  play. 

E.  Opportunities  should  be  provided  for  the  child  to : 

1.  Develop  initiative  and  self-reliance. 

2.  Experience  the  satisfaction  of  successful  achievement. 

3.  Develop  a feeling  of  security  in  not  being  subjected  to  frustrating- 
experiences. 

4.  Assume  responsibility  for  his  personal  actions  to  the  extent  of 
his  ability  to  do  so. 

5.  Learn  to  share  and  cooperate  (at  his  own  rate  of  speed  and  when 
he  is  psychologically  ready). 

6.  Play  outdoors  under  good  hygienic  conditions,  including  protec- 
tion from  dampness,  cold,  and  accidents  or  other  hazards. 

III.  THE  ROLE  OF  THE  TEACHER  IN  RELATION 
TO  THE  CHILD  AND  THE  PROGRAM 

A.  The  adult-child  relationship  should  be  warm  and  friendly. 

1.  The  child  should  feel  loved,  respected  and  wanted  in  the  Center. 

2.  The  emotional  stability  of  the  teacher  should  be  such  as  to  give 
the  child  a feeling  of  security  and  confidence. 

3.  Respect  must  be  shown  for  the  child’s  personality. 

4.  A sympathetic  attitude  should  be  displayed  toward  physical 
injuries  and  emotional  difficulties  faced  by  the  child. 

5.  Control  should  be  maintained  by  other  than  autocratic  procedure. 
The  aim  should  always  be  toward  self-discipline  on  the  part  of 
the  child,  and  this  can  be  achieved  when  the  teacher  is  aware 
of  normal  child  growth,  the  child’s  need  for  love  and  affection, 
the  child’s  need  for  consistency  in  treatment,  for  fairness  on  the 
part  of  the  adult,  and  for  firmness  when  needed  to  protect  the 
child  from  the  consequences  of  his  own  actions  or  emotions. 

B.  Teachers  should  always  encourage  the  child  to  initiate  and  develop 
his  own  activities,  and  provide  materials  which  will  enrich  and 
prolong  his  interest. 

C.  Teachers  should  always  be  alert  to  situations  leading  to  emotional 
tensions  for  the  child  in  order  to  anticipate  and  avoid  serious  dis- 
turbances. 

D.  Teachers  must  be  able  to  recognize  maladjustments,  to  make  efforts 
to  prevent  them,  and  to  know  when  and  where  to  refer  these  mal- 
adjustments when  expert  help  is  needed. 

E.  Instructions  to  the  child  should  be  given  in  terms  easily  understood 
by  the  child  and  based  on  his  level  of  growth  and  development. 
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F.  Teachers  (and  all  adults)  should  exercise  great  care  so  as  to  avoid 
frightening  a child  or  threatening  his  security  either  by  procedure 
or  by  remarks. 

G.  Staff  members  should  maintain  harmonious  and  cooperative  working 
relationships  with  each  other. 

H.  The  teachers  should  be,  themselves,  “young  in  heart”  (though  old 
in  wisdom)  so  that  they  may  truly  enter  into  the  joys  of  the  chil- 
dren with  whom  they  are  working.  They  should  have  an  ample 
supply  of  patience,  tolerance  and  humor. 

I.  Teachers  should  have  a sense  of  “adventuresomeness”- — a flexibility, 
a willingness  to  try  new  ideas,  the  capacity  to  use  their  own  creative 
powers  to  the  utmost  in  the  program. 


SAMPLE  DAILY  SCHEDULE 

For  Preschool  Children 


7:00-8:30  or  9 A.  M. 
9:00-9:15 
9:15-10:00 
10:00-10:15 

10:15-11:15 
11 : 15-11 :45 


11:45-12  noon 
12  :00— 12  :45 


12 :45— 1 :00 

1 :00-2  :30  or  3 P.  M. 
2 :30  or  3-3  :30 

3 :30— 4 :30 

4 :30— 5 or  5 :30 


Admissions  and  morning  inspections.  Free  play  in  one 
or  two  groups  until  staff  is  complete. 

Possibly  toileting  of  children  who  arrived  early — - 
prior  to  outdoor  play.  Children  put  on  outdoor  wraps. 

Outdoor  play  (if  weather  permits) — OR,  provision 
for  active  play  indoors  if  weather  is  inclement. 

Fruit  juice  and  vitamins.  Toileting  for  youngest 
children  or  others  who  need  it.  In  nice  weather  juice 
may  be  served  on  playground. 

Outdoor  play — and  then,  gradually  moving  indoors  in 
small  groups  for  removal  of  wraps,  quiet  indoor 
activities  such  as  stories,  clay,  painting,  housekeeping 
play,  etc.,  prior  to  lunch  preparation. 

Toileting  and  washing  routine — continuation  of  quiet 
activities  for  children  waiting  to  wash.  For  those 
children  already  washed — bedroom  for  rest,  or  if 
period  would  be  too  long  for  some,  stories  or  victrola 
music  until  everyone  is  ready  for  resting. 

Rest  period  on  cots. 

Luncheon — provision  made  to  have  youngest  children 
seated  and  served  first — older  children,  who  eat  more 
quickly,  may  move  on  to  bathroom  (with  one  staff 
member)  as  they  finish,  to  avoid  having  to  wait  for 
slow  eaters  to  finish.  After  lunch,  toileting  and  rins- 
ing of  hands — gradual — as  children  finish  meal.  After 
toileting,  children  move  into  sleep  room  to  begin 
preparations  for  nap  period. 

Continuing  of  toileting  and  nap  preparation. 

Nap  period.* 

Dressing,  toileting  and  washing,  milk  and  cookie 
served.  Children  may  begin  preparation  for  outdoor 
play  as  they  finish  milk. 

Outdoor  play  (if  weather  permits) — or  indoor  activi- 
ties if  weather  is  inclement. 

Children  begin  to  go  home.  Children  in  Center — 
indoors  for  quiet  activities  such  as  stories,  singing, 
clay,  painting,  block  building,  housekeeping  play,  etc. 


*Note:  For  those  children  who  do  not  sleep,  the  rest  period  on  the  cot  should  be  adjusted  and 

when  child  can  no  longer  relax,  he  should  either  be  allowed  to  get  up  and  dress  and  go 
into  playroom,  or  be  given  toys  or  books  that  he  can  use  quietly  on  his  bed. 
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SAMPLE  DAILY  SCHEDULE 


For  School  Age  Children  (during  school  term) 


7:00-8:30  or  8:45 

Admissions,  morning  inspections.  Free  play  under 
supervision. 

8:30  or  8:45-11:45  or  12  Trip  to  and  from  school.  Morning  in  school 


12:00-12:20 

Toileting  and  washing — play  in  recreation  room. 

12:20-12:45 

Luncheon  (fruit  juice  served  at  this  meal — particularly 
for  those  children  who  do  not  come  to  the  Center 
until  noon). 

12:45-1:00  or  1:05  Outdoor  play  if  possible.  Preparation  for  return  to 


1 : 15-3:30  or  3:45 

school  (time  for  leaving  depends  upon  distance  to 
school). 

Afternoon  in  school.  Return  to  Center. 

3:30  or  3:45-4  P.  M.  Toileting  and  washing;  serving  of  fruit  or  milk  and 


4 :00-5  or  5 :30 

cookies. 

Outdoor  play  (when  weather  permits)  or  provision 
for  activity  indoors  if  weather  is  inclement  (games, 
rhythms,  etc.).  Other  indoor  activities  include:  wood- 
work ; crafts ; painting  and  clay ; block  building ; 
housekeeping  play,  etc. 

7 :00-8  :30 

Summer  and  Holiday  Schedules 

Admission  and  morning  inspection.  Supervised  indoor 
activities  until  staff  is  complete. 

8:30-10:30 

Outdoor  play  (weather  permitting) — may  be  volley 
ball ; games  ; softball,  etc. 

10:30-11 :30 

Indoors — craft  period  (woodworking,  clay,  paints, 
sewing,  etc.). 

11  : 30-11 :45 

Toileting  and  washing  for  lunch. 

11 :45— 12 

Story  period  or  looking  at  books. 

12:00-12:45 
12:45-1 :15 
1 : 15—2  :15 
2:15-3:00 

Luncheon  and  assisting  with  table  clean-up. 
Special  chores  around  Center. 

Rest  period. 

Craft  period  or  other  special  interests. 

3:00-3:15 

Afternoon  snack — fruit  or  milk  and  cookies. 

3:15-4:45 

Outdoor  play. 

4 :45-5  or  5 :30 

Closing  exercises — assignments  for  next  day,  etc. 

Note:  All  day  picnics  or  excursions  should  be  planned  frequently  for  group  during  summer 

months — at  least  once  a week  if  possible. 
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RECORDS 

i. 

Records  are  tools  necessary  for  the  business-like  and  effective  func- 
tioning of  a Day  Care  Center.  An  adequate  system  of  records  makes 
for  a smoother  and  more  meaningful  operation. 

A.  Generally,  records  can  be  divided  into  categories  such  as : 

1.  Case  records — information  on  families  and  children  using  Center 

2.  Children’s  records 

3.  Attendance  records 

4.  Records  on  Applications,  Admissions,  Disposal  of  Cases 

5.  Statistical  records 

6.  Financial  records 

7.  Personal  records 


II.  CASE  RECORDS 

For  each  family  served  by  the  Center,  there  should  be  a file  folder 
containing  the  following  records  and  information : 

A.  Face  Sheet — a sheet  giving  such  general  information  on  the  family 
as : 

1.  Full  name  of  each  parent — birthdate — birthplace  (city  and  state 
or  country)  ; religion  of  each  parent. 

2.  Address  of  family — type  of  home ; whether  owned  or  rented ; 
number  of  rooms ; telephone  (either  at  home  or  nearby  where 
calls  may  be  received). 

3.  Marital  status  of  parents — whether  married  or  unmarried;  sep- 
arated; divorced;  deceased  (if  so  give  date  and  cause  of  death), 
etc. 

4.  Names,  birthdates,  name  of  school  and  grade  (if  school  age) 
for  each  of  children  in  family — indicate  child  or  children  for 
whom  care  is  requested. 

5.  Names  of  other  members  of  household  (aside  from  child’s  im- 
mediate family) — ages,  kinship  to  child;  occupation;  hours  of 
employment. 

6.  Name,  address,  relationship  to  parent,  telephone  number — of 
another  adult  who  may  be  called  upon  in  an  emergency  when 
parents  cannot  be  reached. 

7.  Employment  of  parents  : 

a.  Exact  name  of  company,  firm  or  individual  employer 

b.  Exact  address  of  same 
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c.  Telephone  number  at  place  of  employment — extension  also 
if  such  is  indicated 

d.  Department,  division  or  name  of  foreman  where  each  parent 
is  employed 

e.  Hours  of  work  (such  as:  7:30  A.M. — 5 P.M.  Mon.-Fri., 

inc.) 

f.  Weekly  salary  (less  normal  tax,  union  and  social  security 

deductions) 

g.  Referral  source  (from  whom  parent  learned  of  Center) 

h.  Date  of  application ; date  of  actual  admission ; date  case  was 
closed;  date  re-opened  (if  such  is  case) 

B.  Social  Service  Exchange  Clearance  Slip  (if  Exchange  is  used) 

1.  Clipped  to  this  should  be  all  reports  requested  and  received  from 
other  agencies  listed  by  the  Exchange  in  regard  to  family  or 
child. 

C.  Correspondence — between  parent  and  Center  or  from  other  sources 
as  related  to  case. 

D.  Permission  Slips 

1.  Slips  signed  by  parent  giving  Center  the  authority  to  obtain 
medical  care  for  the  child  in  case  of  accident  or  sudden  severe 
illness. 

2.  Slip  signed  by  parent  giving  permission  for  child  to  be  taken  on 
trips  (under  supervision)  by  the  Center  as  part  of  the  educa- 
tional program. 

E.  Summary  of  Parent  Conferences,  Contacts,  etc. 

1.  Brief  summary  of  each  conference  or  interview  with  parent 
around  the  child,  family  situation  and  problems,  parent  fears 
and  anxieties,  attitudes,  etc. 

2.  Summarize  conferences  with  teachers,  physician,  Director,  etc. 
around  child  or  family. 

III.  CHILDREN  S RECORDS 

A.  Preliminary  information  on  child : 

1.  This  form  may  be  filled  out  by  the  caseworker  at  the  time  of 
admission  interview,  but  usually  it  is  sounder  to  have  the  Di- 
rector or  Group  Teacher  obtain  and  record  this  information  as 
it  gives  her  an  opportunity  to  discuss  the  child’s  needs  with  the 
parent  and  to  become  acquainted  with  the  parent’s  feelings 
toward  certain  habits  of  the  child,  toward  discipline,  etc.  This 
form  should  be  filled  out  prior  to  the  child’s  admission  to  the 
Center,  as  it  is  an  excellent  guide  to  the  group  teacher  in  under- 
standing the  child  and  his  particular  problems  from  the  very 
first  day. 

2.  Form  should  include,  generally,  the  following : 
a.  Name,  address  and  birthdate  of  child 
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b.  Information  on  following  habits  and  attitudes  of  child: 

( 1 ) Sleeping — normal  bedtime  and  arising  time  for  child 
at  home ; does  child  usually  nap  ? time  of  day  for  nap ; 
length  of  usual  nap ; does  child  have  any  particular 
problems  around  nap  or  bedtime ; does  child  wet  the 
bed — if  so,  how  often,  how  does  parent  handle  this  and 
how  does  child  react? 

(2)  Eating — appetite — good,  fair  or  poor?  Foods  particu- 
larly liked  or  disliked;  foods  rejected — does  parent 
know  or  suspect  the  reason ? Any  food  allergies?  Usual 
breakfast,  lunch  and  dinner  at  home — sample  menus ; 
does  child  feed  himself — wholly  or  partially : Does  child 
use  fork  or  spoon,  cup  or  glass?  Any  vitamins  or  cod 
liver  oil  given?  If  so,  how  often,  how  much  and  on 
whose  advice?  Any  special  problems  around  eating? 

(3)  Elimination — when  was  child  first  trained?  Any  prob- 
lems around  training?  What  term  does  child  use  when 
he  needs  to  urinate  or  defecate?  Does  child  usually  tell 
when  he  needs  to  use  the  bathroom?  Is  child  regular 
in  bowel  movement?  How  often  are  laxatives  given — 
what  type?  Does  child  have  frequent  daytime  acci- 
dents? How  does  child  react  to  these?  What  does 
parent  do  in  these  situations?  Any  special  fears  or 
problems  around  elimination? 

(4)  Dressing  and  undressing — how  much  can  child  do  for 
himself?  What  is  child’s  attitude  toward  this?  Is  child 
allowed,  and  given  enough  time,  to  help  himself?  Is 
child  encouraged  to  help  himself? 

(5)  Play — is  child  used  to  playing  with  other  children?  If 
so,  how  many — what  age?  How  does  child  get  along, 
generally,  with  his  playmates — fearful  ? cooperative  ? 
passive ; quarrelsome.  What  kinds  of  toys  does  child 
own  ? Which  are  his  favorites  ? Has  child  a safe  outdoor 
play  space  at  home?  Does  child  have  any  indoor  play 
space  at  home  ? If  so,  where  ? Does  he  have  a place  to 
keep  his  toys  ? Is  he  helped  and  encouraged  to  put  away 
toys  when  he  is  through  using  them  ? 

(6)  Fears — of  what  is  child  afraid  ? When  are  fears  shown  ? 
What  is  child’s  way  of  showing  fear?  How  does  parent 
handle  these  fears? 

(7)  Discipline — type  used  at  home?  When  used?  How 
often?  What  is  child’s  reaction  to  discipline?  Which 
parent  usually  handles  discipline?  Do  parents  agree  on 
methods?  What  does  parent  expect  of  child  (each 
parent)  in  way  of  self-control  and  behavior? 

P>.  Child's  Medical  Record 

1.  Pre-admission  medical  examination 

2.  Periodic  and  special  medical  and  dental  examinations 

3.  Record  of  dental  care 
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4.  Remedial  work  necessary — or  recommended  by  dentist  or  phv 
sician 

5.  Remedial  work  done — dates  (where  possible) 

6.  Reports  of  any  psychiatric  or  psychological  examinations  and 
recommendations 

7.  Weights  and  heights  taken  in  Center  and  recorded 
C.  Child’s  Progress  Reports 

1.  These  reports  should  be  done  at  regular  intervals  (preferably 
at  least  every  3 months)  during  the  child’s  participation  in  the 
group.  They  are  done  by  the  group  teacher.  These  reports 
serve  as  a basis  for  staff  and  caseworker  (and  caseworker  and 
parent)  evaluation  of  the  child's  use  of  the  Center  experience  and 
his  progress  within  the  group. 

2.  Reports  (based  on  dated,  anecdotal  records)  should  include 
generally,  the  following  information : 

a.  Child's  adjustment  to  Center,  group,  children,  staff 

b.  Child's  habits — progress  shown  in  areas  of  routine  activities 

c.  Child’s  play — progress  in  : 

( 1 ) Ideas 

(2)  Use  of  materials 

(3)  Problem  solving 

(4)  Steadiness  in  facing  difficulties 

(5)  Relations  with  other  children  and  adults 

d.  Child’s  physical  development — growth  in  coordination ; use 
of  large  and  small  muscles;  gains  in  height  and  weight,  etc. 

e.  Specific  needs  still  to  be  met — further  help  needed  by  child ; 
teacher's  plan  for  providing  this  help. 

2.  Attendance  Records 

1.  A standard  Roll  Book  is  preferable  for  recording  attendances. 

a.  Names  of  children  enrolled,  record  of  daily  attendance  of 
each.  This  should  be  kept  month  by  month.  At  the  end  of 
each  day,  total  attendance  should  be  recorded ; at  end  of 
month — note  total  enrollment ; total  attendance  and  average 
daily  attendance. 

b.  It  is  helpful,  when  there  is  more  than  one  group  within  the 
Center,  to  have  groups  separated  in  the  Attendance  Book 
(such  as:  Nursery,  Kindergarten,  School  Age,  etc.) 

E.  Records  of  Applications,  Admissions,  Disposal  of  Cases 

1.  A loose  leaf  notebook  is  recommended  for  this  record,  as  the 
pages  may  be  easily  removed  for  filing. 

2.  This  book  should  contain  such  as  the  following: 

a.  Chronological  record  of  each  application  received  at  the 
Center 

(1)  Date  application  was  received  (day,  month,  year) 
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(2)  Identifying  information  such  as:  name,  address  and 
telephone  number  of  applicant ; name,  birthdates  and  sex 
of  children  for  whom  care  is  desired ; referral  source 

(3)  Reason  for  application — as  stated  at  time  of  initial  con- 
tact 

(4)  Disposition  of  Case: 

(a)  Admission — give  actual  date  of  child's  enrollment 

(b)  Date  of  application  interview  (if  one  was  held) 

(c)  Referral  to  another  agency  (name  of  agency  noted) 
and  date 

(d)  Application  withdrawn — by  parent — give  date 

(e)  Pending  applications — child  ready  for  admission, 
but  awaiting  vacancy  in  Center  or  particular  group  ; 
need  for  completion  of  immunization,  medical 
forms,  etc. 

F.  Statistical  Reports 

1.  These  reports  show — monthly  and  yearly — the  volume  of  serv- 
ices given. 

a.  A yearly  statistical  report  is  required  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Welfare. 

2.  Monthly  Report 

a.  Total  enrollment  for  month:  average  daily  enrollment  for 
month. 

b.  Total  number  of  different  families  and  children  served  dur- 
ing the  month. 

c.  Total  attendance;  average  daily  attendance 

d.  Number  of  days  Center  was  actually  in  operation 

e.  Total  number  of  meals  served  during  month 

f.  Total  number  of  applications  for  care  received  during  month 

(1)  Number  of  cases  admitted  during  month  (families  and 
children) 

(2)  Number  of  cases  referred  during  month  (families  and 
children) 

(3)  Number  of  cases  withdrawn  during  month  (families 
and  children) 

(4)  Number  of  cases  pending  at  end  of  month  (families  and 
children) 

G.  Financial  Records 

NOTE:  Since  bookkeeping  systems  differ,  no  attempt  is  made  here  to  dis- 

cuss specifically  this  over-all  phase  of  the  financial  recording. 

1.  Recommended  financial  records  to  be  kept  by  Center: 

a.  Duplicate  Receipt  Book — for  receipts  given  to  each  parent 

upon  payment  of  fee.  Should  show 
date  fee  was  paid,  family,  name, 
amount  of  fee  and  period  for 
which  fee  is  paid.  It  is  helpful  if 
these  receipts  are  numbered  in 
rotation. 
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b Record  card  (or  sheet)— for  recording  payments  of  fees 

made  by  parents.  There  should 
be  one  for  each  family  and  records 
are  cumulative. 

(1)  Contains:  identifying  information  such  as  name  of 
family ; address ; names  of  children ; amount  of  fee 
agreed  upon  for  each  child ; date ; amount  of  fee  paid , 
receipt  number  for  each  payment : record  of  fees  owed ; 
balance  owed  parents;  refunds  (if  any). 

c.  Form  for  listing  weekly  collections  of  fees 

( 1 ) Form  should  list,  in  rotation,  numbers  of  receipts  given 
during  week ; name  of  parent  making  payment ; amount 
of  receipt ; date  paid ; period  payment  covers. 

(2)  Total  of  fees  listed  should  represent  the  total  weekly 
fees  collected  and  deposited  with  the  Board  Treasurer; 
bookkeeper  or  bank.  If  deposits  are  made  directly  at 
the  bank,  a copy  of  the  stamped  bank  deposit  slip  should 
be  attached  to  this  sheet  for  filing. 

d.  Yearly  Budget 

e.  Petty  Cash  Book 

(1)  Where  Director  or  teachers  have  access  to  a petty  cash 
fund  for  incidentals  needed  in  the  operation  of  the  Cen- 
ter or  program — receipts  (if  posisble)  should  be  re- 
ceived for  items  purchased — showing  date ; item  and 
amount,  and  initialed  by  purchaser  and  signed  by  vendor. 

(2)  Monthly  record  should  be  kept  of  all  items  purchased 
from  this  fund — dates  of  purchases,  amounts,  total 
petty  cash  used  during  month  and  balance  at  end  of 
month. 

H.  Card  file  of  Active  and  Inactive  Cases  (indexed) 

1.  For  quick  and  easy  reference,  a card  file  of  cases  (families  using 

Center)  should  be  kept.  Such  cards  (either  one  for  each  family 

or  one  for  each  child)  should  be  filed  alphabetically  and  should 

contain  the  following  general  information : 

a.  Name  of  parents;  address;  home  telephone  (or  nearest) 

b.  Name  of  child  (ren) — birthdates 

c.  Name,  address,  telephone  number  of  parents'  places  of  em- 
ployment 

d.  Name,  address,  relationship  and  telephone  of  persons  to  be 
called  in  case  of  emergency 

e.  Name,  address,  telephone  of  family  physician 

f.  Flours  of  parents’  employment 

g.  Approximate  hour  when  child  will  be  called  for — person 
who  is  authorized  to  call  for  child 

h.  Date  of  child's  admission  to  center ; date  of  withdrawal,  etc. 
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I.  Day  Book 

1.  A loose  leaf  notebook  kept  for  the  purpose  of  recording,  quickly 
and  easily,  (pending  transfer  of  information  to  proper  forms 
or  place)  any  information  related  to  the  daily  program  or  work 
of  the  Center,  etc.  This  book  should  always  be  kept  in  a place 
easily  accessible  to  all  staff  members. 

2.  Such  book  might  contain  items  as  follows  : 

a.  Record  of  incoming  telephone  calls — date,  time  and  person 
called,  as  well  as  name  of  person  calling,  any  messages  left, 
etc.  This,  of  course,  is  necessary  to  record  only  when  the 
person  is  not  in  the  Center  or  unavailable  when  the  call  is 
received. 

b.  Any  message  which  a parent  wishes  to  give  the  child’s  group 
teacher  (in  the  event  that  the  teacher  is  not  available  at  the 
time — or  if  the  teacher  wishes  to  quickly  record  the  message 
in  order  to  remember  it). 

c.  Any  message  which  a teacher  may  wish  to  be  given  to  a par- 
ent when  teacher,  herself,  will  not  be  available  at  the  time 
when  the  parent  arrives  at  the  Center. 

d.  Any  particularly  exciting  or  interesting  work  done  by  the 
children  during  the  day’s  program — particular  progress 
made  in  any  one  area,  etc.  This  information  to  be  recorded 
later  on  progress  reports. 

e.  Notes  on  any  special  activities — to  be  used  later  in  report  to 
staff  or  Board  of  Directors. 

f.  If  parent  wished  to  pay  a fee  at  an  hour  when  no  one  was  in 
the  office  to  receive  it,  and  when  the  group  teacher  could  not 
leave  the  group  in  order  to  make  out  proper  receipt,  etc.,  the 
parent’s  name,  date,  amount  of  fee  and  period  for  which  fee 
was  paid  could  be  quickly  recorded  in  the  Day  Book  and 
later  a receipt  could  be  made  for  the  parent  and  the  fee 
recorded  in  the  usual  manner. 

J.  Personnel  Records 

1.  For  each  staff  member  employed  in  the  Center,  there  should  be 
a separate  file  folder  which  should  contain  (generally)  the  fol- 
lowing: (note:  such  is  kept  confidential.) 

a.  Application  -blank — filled  out  by  applicant  for  the  position 
and  used  as  part  of  the  employment  practice  in  evaluation  of 
applicant’s  educational  and  experience  background. 

(1)  Would  provide  for  such  information  as:  applicant’s  full 
name,  address,  telephone  number,  birthplace ; place  of 
birth  (possibly  religious  affiliation)  ; name,  address  and 
telephone  number  of  next  of  kin  or  other  person  to 
notify  in  case  of  emergency  ; names  of  schools  attended — 
years  attended,  graduation;  certificate  or  degree;  major 
course,  etc.  Names  of  previous  employers — address, 
telephone  numbers ; type  of  work  done  by  applicant 
(title  of  position  held)  ; dates  of  each  employment 
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(starting  and  termination);  reasons  for  leaving;  re- 
muneration received,  etc.  References  both  professional 
and  character — full  names,  addresses,  telephone  num- 
bers. 

b.  The  employment  agreement — signed  by  applicant  at  time  of 
employment.  Date  employment  began — termination  dates  ; 
reasons  for  termination. 

c.  Employee’s  medical  examination  records — with  records  of 
all  tests  done,  results,  recommendations,  etc. 

d.  Summary  of  application  interview — record  of  interviewer's 
impression  of  applicant,  etc. 

e.  Periodic  evaluations  of  employee's  performance  on  the  job. 
These  can  be  done  either  by  the  Director  (or  person  directly 
responsible  for  supervising  the  employee’s  work)  or  coop- 
eratively by  that  person  and  the  employee  himself.  In  the 
latter  instance,  the  employee  rates  himself  on  the  evaluation 
sheet,  the  Supervisor  or  Director  rates  the  employee  and 
then,  in  an  interview,  a comparison  is  made  of  evaluations — 
pointing  out  strengths  and  weaknesses. 

( 1 ) Regardless  of  how  done — it  is  of  little  real  value  unless 
it  is  used,  constructively,  to  point  out  to  the  employee 
his  strengths  and  weaknesses — to  discuss  these  with  him 
and  to  work  out  a plan  whereby  he  may  receive  help  in 
building  on  strengths  and  overcoming  weaknesses. 

(2)  These  evaluation  sheets  may  serve  as  an  excellent  basis 
for  recommendations  for  salary  increases  for  the  em- 
ployee, for  decisions  around  termination  of  employee’s 
services ; or  for  references  as  requested  by  future 
employers  of  the  staff  member  in  question. 


GENERAL  ORGANIZATION 
AND  ADMINISTRATION 

I.  ORGANIZATION 

All  non-profit  Day  Care  organizations  should  be  incorporated  under 

the  laws  of  the  Commonwealth. 

1.  Corporation  must  file  with  the  Department  of  Welfare  a cer- 
tificate under  its  corporate  seal,  signed  by  its  president  and 
secretary,  setting  forth  the  corporate  name ; the  names,  addresses 
and  term  for  which  elected  for  each  of  its  elected  officers ; the 
name  of  the  chief  administrative  officer ; a copy  of  its  charter ; 
a copy  of  its  by-laws  and  shall  likewise  certify  to  any  change 
therein  within  ten  days  after  the  same  shall  have  been  made. 

2.  The  Board  of  Directors,  or  an  executive  committee  reporting 
action  to  the  Board,  shall  meet  at  least  once  a month  for  nine 
months  of  the  year  and  shall  have  final  responsibility  for  the 
work  of  the  organization. 

3.  The  chief  administrative  officer  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Board 
of  Directors  and  responsible  to  it.  He  (she)  shall  employ  the 
personnel  with  the  approval  of  the  Board. 

4.  Financial  accounts  and  statistical  reports  shall  conform  to  the 
system  and  methods  prescribed  by  the  Department  of  Welfare 
and  the  Auditor  General  of  the  Commonwealth. 

5.  The  responsibility  for  raising  funds  for  corporate  purposes  shall 
rest  primarily  with  the  Board,  and  not  solely  with  the  chief 
administrative  officer  and  never  with  the  children. 

a.  Solicitation  of  funds  is  governed  by  the  “Solicitation  Act” 
— Act  of  May  13,  1925,  P.  L.  644,  as  amended — “relating  to 
and  regulating  the  solicitation  of  moneys  and  property  for 
charitable,  religious,  benevolent,  humane  and  patriotic  pur- 
poses.” Section  1 of  this  Act  is  quoted  as  follows : “thirty 
days  after  the  approval  of  this  act,  it  shall  be  unlawful  for 
any  person,  co-partnership,  association  or  corporation,  except 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  to  appeal  to 
the  public  for  donations  or  subscriptions  in  money  or  in 
other  property,  or  to  sell  or  to  offer  for  sale  to  the  public 
anything  or  object  whatever  to  raise  money,  or  to  secure 
or  attempt  to  secure  money  or  donations  or  other  property 
by  promoting  any  public  bazaar,  sale,  entertainment,  or 
exhibition,  or  by  any  similar  means  for  any  charitable, 
benevolent  or  patriotic  purpose,  or  for  the  purpose  of  min- 
istering to  the  material  or  spiritual  needs  of  human  beings, 
either  in  the  United  States  or  elsewhere,  or  of  relieving  suf- 
ferings of  animals,  or  of  inculcating  patriotism,  unless  the- 


appeal  is  authorized  by  and  the  money  or  other  property  is  to 
be  given  to  a corporation,  co-partnership,  or  association  hold- 
ing a valid  certificate  of  registration  from  the  Department  of 
Public  Instruction,  issued  as  herein  provided.  (As  amended 
by  Act  of  June  20,  1935,  P.  L.  358).’ 

6.  The  name  of  the  institution  shall  not  be  loaned  to  commercial 
concerns  in  consideration  of  a certain  percentage  of  the  profits 
accruing  from  the  sale  of  merchandize. 

B.  The  Charter  should  state  clearly  the  purpose  of  the  agency,  but 
should  not  contain  restrictive  clauses  that  might  later  hamper  the 
usefulness  of  the  Center  to  the  community. 

C.  The  Constitution  should  be  simple,  should  contain  only  general  pro- 
visions as  specific  provisions  are  best  embodied  in  the  by-laws  which 
are  more  readily  changed. 

D.  If  the  Center  is  a department  of  a larger  organization  (such  as  a 
community  or  settlement  house,  school,  etc.)  the  relationships 
should  be  clearly  defined  and  the  division  of  responsibility  agreed 
upon  in  writing. 

E.  No  Center,  whether  non-profit  or  otherwise,  should  be  started  unless 
there  is  a definite  need  in  the  community  which  the  Center  can  meet. 

F.  Every  Center  should  be  on  a sound  financial  basis.  No  Center 
should  be  organized  and  put  into  operation  unless  funds  are  suffi- 
ciently guaranteed  to  insure  continuous  operation  in  accordance 
with  the  standards  which  have  been  set  up  by  the  State  Department 
of  Welfare. 


II.  ADMINISTRATION 

A.  One  person,  designated  as  executive,  chief  administrative  officer, 
head  teacher,  or  director,  should  be  appointed  by  the  Board  of 
Directors  and  should  be  responsible  for  administering  the  policies 
and  the  program  of  the  Center.  This  person  should  be  responsible 
for  the  supervision  of  all  other  personnel  in  the  Center. 

B.  The  duties,  responsibilities  and  authority  of  each  member  of  the 
Center  staff  (and  of  each  committee  of  the  Board  of  Directors  if 
such  exists)  should  be  clearly  defined  so  that:  (a)  it  is  clear  where 
responsibility  and  authority  rest  for  each  area  of  operation  described 
in  standards;  (b)  to  what  individual  or  committee  of  the  Board 
each  person  (or  committee)  is  administratively  responsible;  and 
(c)  no  responsibility  or  authority  conflicts  with  another.  These 
things  should  be  in  writing  as  a part  of  the  over-all  personnel 
policies. 

1.  In  addition,  personnel  policies  as  established  by  the  Board  of 
Directors  or  the  management  should  include  written  information 
as  to  policies  of  hours,  vacations,  sick  leave,  salary  schedules, 
etc.,  so  that  each  worker,  from  the  beginning  of  employment  will 
be  thoroughly  familiar  with  these.  In  cases  of  changes  made  in 
such  policies,  written  notification  should  be  given  to  staff  mem- 
bers. 
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C.  Both  Board  and  Staff  members  should  feel  and  understand  their 
responsibilities  for  working  cooperatively  with  other  community 
education,  health  and  welfare  organizations.  This  includes  a respect 
for  the  confidence  of  these  agencies  as  well  as  for  the  Center  clients 
— restriction  against  divulging  information  about  children  and  their 
families  except  insofar  as  this  is  necessary  in  relation  to  properly 
authorized  persons  or  agencies  for  the  welfare  of  the  child  or  his 
family. 

1.  There  should  be,  on  the  part  of  the  Center  and  its  personnel  and 
Board,  honesty  in  all  dealings  with  clients  and  other  agencies 
and  the  public  including  the  keeping  of  agreements  made  with 
each.  This,  of  course,  includes  honesty  in  the  use  of  funds  con- 
tributed by  the  community  for  purposes  stated  as  well  as  the 
keeping  of  contracts  and  the  prompt  payment  of  bills. 

D.  Each  Center  should  carry  liability  insurance  of  some  sort. 

E.  All  finances  should  be  handled  in  a businesslike  manner  and  accord- 
ing to  an  approved  system  which  can  be  audited  annually. 

1.  Staff  members  should  receive  salaries  on  the  dates  agreed  upon 
at  the  time  of  employment  or  in  accordance  with  the  established 
Board  policy.  Preferably  these  salaries  are  paid  by  check  so 
that  efficient  bookkeeping  is  facilitated.  If,  however,  salaries 
are  paid  in  cash,  the  employees  should  be  required  to  sign  a 
receipt  which  shows  date  payment  was  made,  amount  of  pay- 
ment and  for  which  period  payment  was  made. 

2.  Receipts  for  all  articles  or  foodstuffs  purchased  for  the  Center 
should  be  secured  and  filed  in  accordance  with  the  system  as  set 
up  for  keeping  the  books. 

3.  Fees  paid  by  parents  for  Center  services  should  be  carefully 
worked  out  by  the  Board  of  Directors  or  the  management  (in 
cases  of  Centers  operating  for  profit),  and  should  be  available 
in  written  form.  Where  a sliding  scale  of  fees  is  used  (where 
fees  are  in  proportion  or  dependent  upon  total  family  income, 
number  in  the  family,  etc.)  this  should  be  familiar  to  the  parents 
using  the  Center.  In  other  cases  where  a flat  fee  is  charged, 
parents  must  be  familiar  with  this  and  should  be  notified  in 
advance  of  any  change  in  the  rates. 

F.  Board  of  Directors 

1.  Size — not  less  than  ten,  and  not  more  than  25 — at  least  some  of 
whom  should  live  in  the  neighborhood  to  be  served  by  the  Center. 
It  is  always  desirable  to  have  some  representation  on  the  Board 
of  the  various  professional  (health,  social  work,  and  education) 
represented  in  the  program  of  the  Center.  Also,  it  is  desirable 
to  have  the  members  representative  of  both  sexes  and  of  the 
various  religious  or  cultural-  patterns  predominate  in  the  com- 
munity served  by  the  Center. 

2.  The  Executive  (chief  administrator,  head  teacher,  director) 
should  serve  on  the  Board  as  an  ex-officio  member  and  should 
attend  all  Board  meetings. 
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3.  The  monthly  meetings  of  the  entire  Board  should  be  for  the 

purpose  of  considering  committee  reports  and  the  discussion  of 

needs  and  policies  as  related  to  the  Center. 

4.  In  general,  duties  of  Board  members  should  include  the  follow- 
ing: 

a.  Serious  study  of  materials  (current,  professional)  relating 
to  Day  Care  Centers — to  help  them  in  shaping  of  sound 
and  modern  policies. 

b.  First  hand  observation  of  the  work  of  the  Center — so  that 
each  member  may  be  familiar  with  the  program  and  can 
learn  about  the  aims  and  methods  of  the  staff  members  in 
relation  to  their  work  in  the  Center. 

c.  Every  Board  member  should  be  prepared  to  take  up  some 
specific  duty  when  necessary — either  by  serving  on  a com- 
mittee or  in  relation  to  some  individual  responsibility. 

d.  Board  members  and  their  friends  can  give  valuable  service  to 
the  Center  as  volunteers,  but  never  to  take  the  place  of  ade- 
quate staff.  These  volunteers  can  best  be  utilized  in  the 
Center  program  when  the  individuals  have  a specific  skill  or 
hobby  which  can  be  used  to  enrich  the  program  of  the 
Center.  Other  activities  are  : transporting  children  on  ex- 
cursions (either  in  their  automobiles  or  by  assisting  regular 
staff  when  public  conveyances  are  used)  ; assisting  on  picnics, 
at  parties  and  special  occasions  when  additional  help  is  most 
welcome ; making  doll  clothes ; providing  special  ‘‘treats” 
for  the  children  occasionally,  etc. 

e.  Board  members  are  the  comnufnity — they  are  the  ones  who 
provide  real  service  to  a Center  by  interpreting  the  aims  and 
needs  of  the  Center  to  the  larger  community  and,  in  turn, 
they  have  a responsibility  to  interpret  to  the  Center  and  the 
Board  at  large,  the  feelings  and  wishes  of  the  community  as 
they  relate  to  the  Center  policies  or  operation. 

5.  Essential  Committees  of  the  Board : 

a.  Executive — composed,  usually,  of  officers  and  the  chairman 
of  other  standing  committees  may,  or  may  not,  include 
several  members  at  large. 

(1)  Functions:  acts  on  matters  for  which  full  Board  action 
is  not  necessary ; often  discusses  and  formulates  policies 
which  are  later  presented  to  the  full  Board  for  decision ; 
may  be  the  committee  (unless  a personnel  committee  is 
part  of  the  Board  structure)  to  pass  on  qualifications  of 
staff  and  to  help  in  the  determination  of  personnel 
policies. 

b.  Social  Service — this  committee  consults  with  and  supports 
the  decisions  of  the  caseworker  on  problems  related  to  the 
health  and  welfare  programs  of  the  Center.  If  no  caseworker 
is  on  the  staff,  this  committee  has  the  responsibility  for  con- 
sulting with  those  professionally  trained  in  this  field  before 
formulating  or  recommending,  policies  related  to  intake, 
counselling,  referral,  health,  etc. 
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c.  Finance — usually  is  composed  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  Board 
and  one  or  two  other  members. 

(1)  Function: — to  see  that  an  efficient  system  of  bookkeep- 
ing is  maintained  ; that  yearly  audit  is  made  of  accounts  ; 
to  prepare  and  present  financial  statements  to  the 
Executive  Committee  and  (or)  the  total  Board  ; to  assist 
the  Executive  upon  request,  in  preparing  the  annual 
budget  to  be  presented  to  the  Board  for  approval ; to 
prepare  and  present  to  the  Board  for  approval,  policies 
related  to  the  financial  management  of  the  Center. 

d.  House  or  Building  and  Grounds  Committee — small  group 
(1)  Function:  frequent  inspection  of  the  plant  to  observe 

conditions  and  needs ; conferences  with  the  Executive  or 
House  Manager  as  to  needed  improvements,  renova- 
tions, replacements,  etc.,  arrangements  for  same. 

e.  Children’s  Activities  Committee 

( 1 ) This  committe  is  concerned  with  the  educational  and 
recreational  programs  of  the  Center. 

(2)  Functions : to  obtain  additional  play  equipment  (after 
consulting  with  teachers  or  Executive  as  to  types 
needed,  etc.);  assisting  with  events;  cooperating  with 
staff  on  activities  related  to  parent  clubs,  etc.  This  com- 
mittee may,  on  occasion,  also  recruit  volunteers  to 
assist  in  the  recreational  program  and  with  special 
events  and  outings. 

6.  Some  provision  should  be  made  for  constantly  drawing  new 
people  into  the  Board — to  keep  the  Board  alive  and  vital.  This 
may  be  done  by  limiting  times  which  Board  members  may  serve 
on  the  Board. 

7.  The  Executive  or  chief  administrator  has  a responsibility  to 
share  with  the  Board  the  problems  and  joys  related  to  the  Center 
work ; to  keep  the  Board  constantly  informed  of  the  work  going 
on  in  the  Center  as  well  as  of  special  events  related  to  the  work, 
to  be  honest,  at  all  times,  in  her  dealings  with  the  Board ; and  to 
keep  before  the  Board,  constantly,  the  best  principles  of  child 
growth  and  development  and  how  these  relate  to  the  work  being 
carried  on  by  the  Center  (this  involves  introducing  and  making 
available  appropriate  professional  literature ; giving  clear  and 
accurate  summaries  of  meetings  attended  in  relation  to  Center 
work,  etc.). 
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